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For the Companion. 


MERE SUZANNE. 
By Katherine 8. Macquoid. 


In Four Chapters.—Chap. III. 


The sun shines down hotly on the round stones 
that pave the irregular streets of Sedan, and as | 
the flies cluster and buzz round the horses of the 
diligence, these tormented creatures toss their 
heads, and switch their tails, and stamp impatient- 
ly on the burning stones. 

They stand on one side of the Place in front of 
the booking-office, ready to start, but there is none 
of the gay bustle round the vehicle that one so 
often sees in a foreign town. The driver leans 
against a door-post examining the end of his 
whip, and the conductor looks dejected as he stares 
down the street The town is silent; there are 
few inhabitants to be seen, and these go about their 
business in as hushed a manner as if they had 
just come back from a funeral. 

They are usually light-hearted enough, and at 
another time both driver and conductor would 
have been plagued with witticisms about one thing 
or another; but to-day it is different. No one can 
for a moment forget that up yonder, some yarc 
away, is the stretch of fields covered with moun: s 
and only a few days ago red with the blood of 
dead and dying Frenchmen. Besides this, in the 
gloomy old castle frowning over the Lemois, once 
the dark stronghold of the Dukes of Bonillon 
and the Prince Bishops of Li¢ége, are lying some 
hundreds of prisoners, many of them dying from 
the wounds received in the bloody battle. 

Yes, there are hundreds of them up there, and 
when the diligence comes back this evening, there 
will be many inquiries about these sufferers in the 
Hospital of Bouillon. To-day there are only two 
passengers,—English tourists,—one of whom is 
curious to see the room in the little inn at Bouil- 
lon where the French Emperor slept after he had 
yielded himself a prisoner. This traveller, a small, 
fair, dapper man, is so intent on the journey be- 
fore him, that he has become impatient of the de- 
lay in starting. 

“Come! come!” he calls out to the driver. 
“How much longer are you going to wait? It 
will get hotter instead of cooler, my friend.” 

The driver opens first one eye, and then the oth- 
er widely. 

“Do not trouble yourself, monsieur. We shall 
not start for ten minutes or so. But if monsieur 
likes to walk on, he will find that the road is shaded 
by trees when he has passed the battle-field.” 

“T will goon.” The dapper little man in gray 
suit and hat steps briskly out and puts up his sun- 
umbrella. He is very anxious to examine the 
battle-field, and he pulls out a smart red note- 
book from the breast of his coat, that he may 
therein record his impressions. 

The other traveller is older and less carefully 
dressed. He does not follow his companion. 

“Are you coming?” says the tourist with the 
note-book, and he turns to look over his shoulder. 

“No,” says the other. “I feel no interest in a 
hattle-field. I would rather go out of my way to 
avoid it.” 

“You don’t say so? Well, you'll overtake me 
on the hill.” He nods and turns away. 

As he passes up the stony street, a small, bent 
figure appears on the lower side of the Place. The 
driver and conductor both look round, and seeing 
a stranger in the old stooping woman, they con- 
sider that she is possibly a passenger. The old 


” 


woman is dressed in a rusty black gown and | 


jacket, and a shapeless bonnet under which her 
white peasant-cap shows plainly. 

“Good-morning, mother!” says the conductor. 
Then, as he sees how slowly she limps along, “You 
are lame. Are you going to ride, by chance ?” 

Poor tired Suzanne courtesies. 

“Monsieur,” she says, humbly, “will you have 
the kindness to tell me how far it is to Bouillon? 
Is it a long walk ?” 

She raises her tired blue eyes to his face. 

The man whistles. ‘It is too far to walk,” he 


Surely if she tries, she can walk some of these 
nineteen kilometres. 

“How much is the fare to Bouillon, monsieur ?” 
She looks attentively, and she sees that this is 
really an omnibus; there is no coupé in front, nor 
are there any outside seats. It is perhaps less ex- 
pensive to ride in than a diligence is. | 

“Two francs,” he says, carelessly. “It is too | 
little to ask, for the road is steep and the horses 
do not like such hills in hot weather. Will you 
get in, mother ?” | 


The traveller takes out his pocket-handkerchief, 
spreads it on the ground, and seats himself. 

“Sit down, my good woman,” he says carelessly ; 
“you must want a rest if you have climbed that 
hill; the road is simply abominable.” 


tance. 

“Those poor French men,” he goes on, ‘must 
have suffered horribly as they were jolted up and 
down hill to Bouillon.” 

While he looks to see if the diligence is coming, 














| 


Suzanne shakes her head. 

“Two frances!” she says, and then she smiles. 
“T thank you, monsieur, but I have not so much to 
spare. I will walk on towards Bouillon.” 

The man watches her limp up the stony street; 
then he says, carelessly ,— | 

“The poor old creature has a husband or a son } 
in the hospital. Joseph, you might have taken | 
her along.” 

And Joseph answers,— 

“Diable! And why not? why did you not 
say so? 





give me the benefit of your ideas ?” 

The conductor does not answer, and the horses 
stamp so impatiently on the stones that they shake 
the vehicle, and the passenger who sits inside it. 

Meantime Suzanne toils up the stony street. 
The town is not a large one, and she soon emerges 
on toaroad. There are no stones here; on each 
side are hedges broken away in places and leaving 
gaps. Suzanne toils on. She looks neither right 
nor left; her heart does not beat any more quick- 
ly, and yet all unconsciously she is passing by the 
place where Auguste was struck down by a Prus- 





says. “Over nineteen kilometres, but our diligence 


does the distance in two hours and a half, though | 


the way is steep.” 

Suzanne sighs. She has walked a good deal in 
these four days, but she has also paid many francs 
in railway journeys, and it seems to her that 


Auguste may need the rest of her little store. Her | 


back aches terribly, and her feet are lamed by the 
hot, stony roads, and yet she is not quite spent. 








sian bayonet. 

A little way further and the trees on each side 
of the road afford a welcome shade. Suzanne 
gives a little start, for leaning against one of the 
trees is the tourist. 
| She looks at him. 


| 
| 


> 


| Bouillon, and how much farther off it is ? 








, . a ‘ | 
What is the use of you if you cannot | 
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he whistles a cheerful tune. This poorly clad old 
woman does not interest him, or attract his no- 
tice, or he would see that she trembles at his last 
word, and that tears have gathered in her eves. 

“Monsieur,” her voice is very faint and sad, 
“was the battle fought on this side of Sedan ?” 

He turns to look at her. “Did you not know? 
what a pity you did not overtake me lower down! 
I could have explained it all to you. I have been 
walking over the field. A battle-field is extremely 
interesting toan Englishman, and there are plenty 
of buttons and scraps of that kind still left for 
those who look for them. Well,” he says eager- 
ly, “if you look, as you go down, you will surely 
pick up something or another. You can easily get 
in by one of the gaps in the hedge, you know.” 

Something in her fixed gaze makes him uneasy ; 
he begins to wonder if she is in her right mind; 
but it is such a relief to have some one to speak 
to, that he cannot keep silence. 

“What are you going to Bouillon for ?” he asks. 

Suzanne has edged herself farther away from 
him—she does not wish to speak to him—but it is 
not in her nature to be rude. . 

“Tam going to the hospital. I havea son there.” 

“Dear me!” he says, briskly ; “that is extreme- 
ly interesting ;” he takes out his red book, and 
makes a note therein. “Do you think you can 
take me in as a friend, my good woman :” 

Suzanne feels troubled when she sees that the 


| 
| 





He smiles | 
approvingly as she seats herself at a respectful dis- | 


| “You are not my friend, monsieur ;” she rises up, 
and makes him a low courtesy. “I am a poor 
woman, and I cannot be of use to you.” 

It is a relief to her to hear the tinkle of the 
horse’s bells, as the diligence comes slowly up the 
hill. She watches it climb up like a black and 
yellow snail, the tourist gets inside when it stops, 
and then the driver calls out to Suzanne. 

“Come, mother,” he says. 


“Tf you can squeeze 
in beside me, you shall ride free to Bouillon.” 
| She raises her withered, thankful face. 

“Ah, monsieur! I can never thank you enough, 
but when my lad is strong again, he will help me 
to thank you.” 

The driver bends forward, and helps her up, 
then he cracks his sounding whip, the bells give 
forth a merry tinkle, and the omnibus rattles on 
to Bouillon along the uneven, jolting road. 

“You are going to your son, eh ?” says the driver. 

Suzanne’s heart seems to flow out with her 
words; this genial, rough-looking fellow does not 
repel her as the tourist did. 

“Tam going to my Auguste. My husband is 
lame, poor man, so he cannot travel, and monsieur 
sees that our Auguste is all we have; he is our 
last. We have others? oh yes, monsieur, there 
are three, but they lie at Magenta and at Solferi- 
no.” 

The coachman swears roundly. 

“T hope we have seen the last empire, mother. 
These two Napoleons and their empire have wasted 
blood that it will take more than a generation to 
replace.” 

Suzanne bends her head and sighs. Inher heart 
she agrees with him. She detests war; but her 
husband and all her sons have been soldiers; she 
cannot join in blame of their calling. 

All at once the diligence reaches the brow of a 
steep hill. The road descends abruptly, and in 
the valley below is the River Lemois, circling 
like a silver cord round the wooded promontory 
on which stand the white houses of Bouillon. The 
rocky neck of this promontory is narrow, and it 
rises abruptly in a lofty cliff from the valley at the 
foot of the road. On this cliff is the dark frown- 
ing castle of Bouillon. 

Beyond, are high hills with tableland a-top, gold 
and emerald just now, as corn and turnip-fields 
glow in the sunshine. 

Suzanne catches at the driver’s arm; between 
joy and excitement she can scarcely speak. 

(To be continued.) 


~iiipie 
EGYPT IN WINTER. 

In his valuable and interesting article on the 
Soudan, or “The Land of the False Prophet,” in 
the March Century, Mr. E. R. Colston says that 
from Khartoum to the lakes, on a cool day, in 
December or January, crocodiles of all sizes are 
seen sunning themselves on every sand-bank, as 
thick as logs after a freshet. Herds of buffaloes 
and gigantic antelopes, elephants, and giraffes 
come to slake their thirst at the water’s edge, and 
the night is made lively, if not hideous, by the 
lion’s roar on the land, and the continual bellow- 
ing of the hippopotamus in every pool. At this 
time of the year, he further informs us, the climate 
is perfection, just like the brightest and warmest 
October days in Virginia, and travelling then is 
perfectly charming. 

Everybody is in fine spirits, for water and past- 
ure are plentiful; laughter and endless chaff are 
heard from one end of the column to the other. A 
caravan of five hundred camels covers more ground 
than a large cavalry regiment, marching with a 
front of about one hundred yards where the wadies 
(valleys) are broad, and reducing to single file 
when crossing narrow defiles between gates of 
granite and basaltic cliffs. 

When evening comes, camp is pitched in some 
pleasant wady, and quickly dozens of fires illumi- 
nate the valley. The large Soudan sheep, which 
follow the caravan, grazing as they go, supply a 
delicious roast added to the game killed during the 
day’s march, and the canned soups, meats, and 
vegetables we used to carry in abundance. 

After dinner comes the unequalled coffee, straight 
from Mocha, then pipes and pleasant chat, while 
all around we hear the laughter and gabble of the 
good-natured soldiers and Bedouins mingled with 
wild and barbaric songs, accompanied by the viol 
| called kemengeh. 

Occasionally, of a moonlight night, the Bedouins 





“Sir,” she says meekly, ‘can you be kind | stranger is writing down her words, but her anger | perform their national war-dance, with sword, 

; ; © “1 ie j vic © acl ofa pe 

enough to tell me if the road goes on straight to ' rises at the idea of taking this profane foreigner to | Jance, and shield, in mock attack and defence; 
| the bedside of her Auguste. 


land even their great sheik condescends to take 
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part; while the beating of the darabukas wakes 
the echoes of the wady and the answering yells of 
the astonished jackals and hyenas. 

Game is found in proportion to the vegetation ; 
on the plains, ostriches and countless gazelles and 
antelopes: in the wadies, rock-partridge and 
grouse, guinea-fowls and hares; on the high 
ridges, capricorns and wild asses. 

Among the fauna of the wilderness are some un- 
welcome specimens, locusts, serpents, and scor- 
pions, the latter quite numerous and altogether too 
fond of nestling on one’s blankets of a cold night, 
but quite unaggressive if let alone. Add to these 
the vultures, which stalk familiarly about the | 
camp, picking up what they can find, and the 
jackals and hyenas, whose howls are heard in the 
night. 
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For the Companion. 


IN APRIL. 


RONDEL, 


“When Spring comes in with smiling face and sweet,” 

I said, “dear child, together we will go 

Toa most green and gracious nook [ know, | 
Where woodland gnomes and goblins have their seat, | 
Where we may sit us down at Nature's feet, | 

And watch the tender blossoms as they grow,— 
When Spring comes in with smiling face and sweet.” 

And now upon his grave the wind-flowers blow, 
Ah, far from him Life's dusty toil and heat, 

Where all earth’s voices tune their song too low; 
Yet, O my child! these days are full of woe! 
And what care | ber gentle grace to g 
When Spring comes in with smiling fz 






sand sweet! 
Ruru WALL. 
—+or 


For the Companion, 


JABED. 
An Easter Story. 


If there ever was a man who would have af- | 
forded astaunch proof in favor of natural depray- 
ity, it was Jabed Jones. 


From his birth he had been under a stigma, 
sometimes of one kind, sometimes of another, but 
always sufficiently marked to lead to his avoid- 
ance by the good and order-loving. He had grown 
up on the town wd enough to 
earn his own living; then he had been apprenticed 
to one master after another, being turned away 


until he became 


from all without exception, for come crime or ir- 
remediable fault. 

He had never known his father, and it would 
have been better for him if he had been alike ig- 
norant of his mother; but she lived long enough 
to instil into his mind almost every vicious princi- 
ple, to the exclusion of any good, then died. 

Not an interesting hero for a story, yet, after all, 
one around whom clustered unexpectedly some 
singular circumstances. 

Walking swiftly through the woods that border 
the outskirts of the town of Drummond, Jabed 
Jones came suddenly one day upon a little girl 
seated by the side of a bank, covered with blue 
violets. The child was covered as well as the bank, 
for her lap was full of the tlowers; so were both of 
her hands, and all around her gypsy hat a half- 
made wreath was hanging. Queer little bunches, 
too, were dropped carelessly in among her light | 
curls. Altogether she made the prettiest picture 
Jabed ever saw, and he began to walk slowly as 
he drew near her, that he might see her the better. 





Jabed was escaping from justice, and had the 
shadow 


of a great crime over him, in spite of 
which he was by no means an unpleasant-looking 
man. He had a light complexion, full blue eye, 
waving auburn hair, and one of the sweetest smiles 
God ever gave a human face. As he came opposite 
the child, he stopped, and smiled down upon her; 
and she not only returned the smile, but gathered 
both tiny hands full of tlowers, and held them 
toward him, with, 


“You may ‘ave ‘um, all your ownty townty.” 





“Thank you!” said Jabed, stooping down to 
tike them carefully. “Pretty tlowers, aint they ?” | 
“Vi'lets,” 


sick, don't you know? T’ve got lots and lots. | 





sitid the child, “for mamma. She's 
See!" trying to spread out her treasures before | 
him. 
“Nice, pretty repeated Jabed, in a 
voice so softened he hardly Knew it for his own, 
*Giowdl-Dy inte 


flowers !” 





said the child, motioning him away 
*You can't have any more. ‘They're my mamma’ 





‘cause she's sick.” 

Jabed walked slowly away, with the flowers 
held daintily Never had 
one Ile could not drop 
them, he had no wish to retain them. 


in his sin-stained hand. 
been given him before. 
They came 
from a world of which he knew and cared nothing, 
but for some unaccountable reason, they seemed 
to have a hold upon him. 


at them, then back 


Ile kept looking down 
at the child, as if she could | 
vive the explanation, Still going slowly away, as 
the distance between them increased, the spell was 
breaking, when suddenly he heard a sharp ery, as 
of achild in distress. He looked at the tlowers he 
held, stopped, took a step forward, then turned 
abruptly and retraced his way to the spot where 
he had left the thower-child. She was not there, 
but the same sharp cry repeated led him into the 
woods at the right, and there, upon a rock, sat the 
little girl, crying bitterly. 

“What is it, little violet?” he asked, gently. 
“Ilave vou lost vour way 2’ 

“T wants my mamma!” said the child, running 
toward him, and taking tight hold of his hand. 

He hesitated. ‘The town lay quite a distance be- 
hind him, and to return to it was to risk life-long 
imprisonment Yet the 


at lis hand, repeating, as she drew 


erhaps worse, child Kept 
tugeving 


forward, 


him 


| robbery was planned. 
| notoriously rich. 


; Suspicion, and Jabed had given the order with a 





“T wants my mamma! I wants my mamma! 
Biddy don’t come to lead me. Please!” 

“Up, then!” said Jabed, lifting the child in his 
arms. ‘Then, with sudden tenderness, ‘Kiss me, 
little violet, and I will carry you safe home, no 
matter what happens to Jabed Jones.” 

The child put her arms around his neck and 
kissed him, the only pure kiss this man had ever 
known. 

Then he walked swiftly back, she chatting to 
him in her pretty way, and he answering with a 
hushed voice. 

Suddenly the devil in his nature stirred. “What 
a chance this was!” The child was elegantly 
dressed. On her neck she wore a gold chain, with 
a baby locket suspended from it, and on one of 
her small fingers a ring, the value of which he 
knew full well. “Why not? Why not?” She 
was a child of rich parents beyond a doubt, who 
had strayed away in search of flowers. There 
wonld be a large ransom offered for her return. 

The child, smiling from her high perch in his 
arms, noticed that he stopped, and said, bending 
her little body forward eagerly in her impatience,— 

“Want my mamma! May wants her mamma! 
Please!” patting his cheek with the back of her | 
violet-filled hand. | 

“And May shall have her mamma,” said the | 
man, with a fierce struggle. “Get thee behind me, | 
Satan!” 

So rare was the command, that Satan, affrighted, 








| obeyed, and pretty soon they reached the outskirts | 


of the town. | 

“Now where is your home, little violet ?” asked | 
Jabed. “Point it out to me as quick as you can.” 

“There’s my papa!” was the child’s answer, 
pointing up to a large house, on the veranda of | 
which a gentleman was walking. 

What induced Jabed to the act he could never 
tell. He might easily have put the child down 
now, and let her make her own way home; but 
instead of that, he felt driven to make an apology | 
for having her in his arms, and without the fear 
of arrest, which had clung to him so embarrass- 
ingly before, he walked boldly up to the steps, in 
front of the veranda, and said,— 

“T beg your pardon, sir, for carrying your little 
girl, but she went to the woods to pick violets and 
lost her way. So, as she was tired, I took the 
liberty of bringing her home.” 

“You are very kind,” said the gentleman, look- 
ing closely at the stranger. Wh. was he? Where 
had he come from? In what wey would it be 
proper to treat him? Could he offer him money ? 
Should he ask him into the house, or should he 
simply thank him, as he would any one who had 
done him a favor? But these questions answered 
themselves. Jabed put the child down at once, 
and without waiting even for the thanks, turned 
hurriedly to go. 

“May must have run away,” said the gentle- 
man. “Her mother is sick, and in the confusion 
she has not been missed. I do thank you very 
much! Good-morning, sir!” and as Jabed turned 
half round, he saw a raised hat and his ear caught 
the word “sir!” 

“Treated like a gentleman! That’s new times for 
you, Jabed Jones!” he said to himself, as he took 
the shortest path back into the woods he had left. | 
“And—and kissed, too, by that baby! New times! 
new times, indeed !” 

Ile was flying from justice, but there was an | 
alertness about his step and a lightness at his | 
heart he had never had on such a trip before. | 
Ile went on speedily, wondering over it. 

Years passed, and neither the child’s kiss nor the 
recognition of the gentleman had been able to ar- | 
rest Jabed Jones’ downward way. He became 
notorious for his crimes and for his escapes from 
justice. Photographs of him were in almost every | 
thieves’ gallery in the land. If there had been | 
such a thing known as a band of brigands, he | 
would have been their leader, possessing as he 
did in a large degree every qualification for the 
place. Yet, so far, he had never taken a life. 
Indeed, he had been known many times to save 
those that were in danger, adding to his name the 
half-hero glory of Robin Hood. 

When his reputation was at its height, a bold 
Mr. Damon had become 
Ile was past middle life, had 


” 














retired from business, and lived in a tine, unpro- | 
tected house a little out of the town of Drum- | 
mond. His family was small, consisting only of | 
his wife and one daughter; and the love and re- | 
spect of the whole community among whom he | 
lived, he had so far considered a sufficient guaran- | 
tee for the security of his property. | 
Nothing could be easier than for the evil-disposed | 

| 

| 

| 


| to help themselves to almost any amount of pos- 
sessions thus insecurely guarded, and the only 


wonder was that he and his had escaped so long. 
At last, however, the time had come. The gang 
Jabed was cap- | 
tain made themselves fully acquainted with all | 
the surroundings, and appointed a night for secur- 
ing the easy booty. Jabed had trusted | 
the arrangements to one of the most expert men, | 
but was himself to head the undertaking, in order | 
to secure a just distribution of the gains. 

The night proved still and cloudless, a full moon 
giving them every facility for rapid and easy work. | 
They were to approach the house by different 
ways and times, more securely to avoid awakening 


of burglars over which Jones 


Jones 





liitle more peremptoriness than usual, knowing 
the hardened character of one of his men, that | 


there should be no bloodshed, come what might. | 
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As they came near the town, however, the men 
noticed a change in Jabed’s manner. At first he 
appeared surprised; then he began to make objec- 
tions to the undertaking, and at last fairly declared 
his intention to abandon it. 

“Look here, boss!” the man he distrusted had 
answered, with his hand on his revolver. ‘You | 
aint given to tantrums, but if you think you are 
going to begin to-night, and play any off on Job 
Stout, you’ve got hold of the wrong fellar, that’s 
all. I’m a-going to carry it through, come what 
may.” 

“You’re a-going to obey orders, or it will be 
the worse for you,” Jabed had answered, sharply, | 
but he followed as they led the way, dropping a 
step or two behind. 

Yes, it was the very place; Jabed knew it in the 
moonlight as well as if it had been broad day. 
Here was the path over which he had carried the | 
little child in his arms, and there, upon that veran- | 
da, stood the gentleman who had lifted his hat to 
him, and addressed him for the first and last time | 
as “sir!” 


Account for the coincidence in any way we 
please, the fact remains, as Jabed stood there in 
these quickly-flying moments, the moonbeams fell 
fullon a bunch of blue violets, which lav ona small 
table near the window; back as fresh as if he still 
held them in his hand came the perfume of those 
flowers, faded and thrown away so long ago. 

And now! now what was to come of it all? The 
window was slightly secured, so it could be easily 
He must be the first one to enter, and it 
was a new part he was to enact, that of protector. 
Lightly and deftly he sprang through it; the vio- | 
lets were within reach, and he could not resist the 
inclination to take them in his hand. 
back to him came the remembered perfume, and 
stronger grew his resolve. It was but the work of 
a minute to close the window, and stand guard be- 
fore it with his revolver. 

Two determined faces stared at each other in the 
pale moonlight. The one outside, full of astonish- 
ment and wrath; the one within, white, with set 
lips and firmly drawn eyebrows. 

“Tt’s all up, Sam,” said the man outside, after 
waiting to see any sign of relenting in Jabed Jones’ 
face. ‘The devil and all’s to pay with Jones to- 
night, but if he’s sot, he’s sot, and we shall have 
to try this game another time. I'll fotch him for 
this, or my name isn’t Job Stout. He'll be on us 
with the police and the handcuffs next. The 
shortest cut for the woods, that’s all that’s left us.” 

Standing motionless in the window, Jabed Jones 
saw the men go silently and stealthily away. 
When they were out of sight, he turned and 
looked around the room. It was a library with 
its walls lined by low bookcases, over which were 
suspended large pictures. There were statues, 
vases, baskets, bric-A-brac, of whose value Jabed 
had more than an indistinct idea, and near the 
large table which, covered with papers, stood in the 
middle of the room, was a guitar with a long blue 
ribbon attached to it. 

“That’s hers,” he said, with a nod toward it. 
“T should like to see the pretty creetur for the vio- 
lets’ sake.” 

Then he sat down on the edge of a large leather 
chair, and sank into a deep reverie. 


Perhaps it would not be true to say this was the | 
first time in his life when the past rose up before 


him with a sharp sting, but certain it is, that nev- 
er before had he been so thoroughly and deeply 
ashamed of himself. He seemed to have been sud- 
denly dropped into a life which, with its retine- 
ments and elegance, belonged to a world so different 
from his own that he never before even imagined 
its existence. 

Dimly and crudely there came to him thoughts 
of God and of retribution. A dull wonder whether 
he, Jabed Jones, could by any chance have done 
better, have been a man like this man, have owned 
a house, have owned a pretty child to nestle down 
close to him, and call him “father!” He looked 
| down at his hands, wicked hands, that had so far 
| wrought only evil. Could these rough fingers ever 
| have delicately turned the leaves of a gold-bound 
book ? 

Wholly engrossed in these new thoughts, he was 
sitting there careless of consequences should he be 
discovered, when he heard a voice say,— 

“My friend, I think you have mistaken your 
home to-night.” 

Starting up, he saw the same gentleman he had 
once seen on the piazza fearlessly approach and 
stand beside him. 

“T have been watching you for some time,” he 
said, “and have convinced myself that you mean 
no harm. Willyou tell me how and for what you 
are here ?” 

Something in the gentleman’s quietness and 
coolness touched the startled burglar; he an- 


| swered hesitatingly,— 


“It’s no harm, sir! 
once.” 


I—I beg pardon—lI’ll go at 


“Yes, do—it’s not the hour for strange visitors— 
but, stop, is there anything I can do for you? you 
don’t seem to have evil intent, and there is my 
watch on the table where I left it last night,” point- 


| ing to the watch partly hidden by papers on the 


study table; “you're not a burglar!” 

“No, sir, not—not a burglar here; I beg pardon; 
good-night, sir.” He went to the door, then half 
turned back. “it’s the violets, sir,” he said; “just 


j one little one to remember her by, if I might be so 
| bold.” 


The next morning was the Sabbath, April. 
There was life in the flowers and bird-music in 


| 
Faintly | 


the air. To Jabed Jones the world looked new. 
There seemed to be new life evervwhere; Jabed 
Jones himself longed for a new life. 

The prayers of the past are never dead seeds. 
They blossom. Jabed Jones recalled the prayers 
that one gooé relative of his unpromising and un- 
fruitful race had made for him. He was ready to 
answer them. 

There was a peal of bells, Easter bells. Jabed 
had heard Easter bells before, with the outward 
ear, but never with inner sense until now. 

Throngs of people with bright, happy faces 
passed him on their way to the church. They 
wore flowers, lilies of the valley, violets. 

Sunshine, chimes, birds. Jabed Jones followed 
the long procession of worshippers. 

He came to the church door and listened. He 
heard a deep voice say, ‘Behold, I make all things 
new!” 

The organ—a burst of music,— 

“If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: old 
MnCreate within mes clean heart, aud renew # Tigh 

2 > a . ght 
spirit within me.” 

Jabed heard the chant. He turned away. 
“New,”—the word haunted him. He knew little 
of theology, but he made a resolution then and 
there to obey God. There came to him a new hap- 
piness, a new peace. 

The Easter bells had brought him the message 
of life. Jabed Jones was a new man, and if he 
slept on the ground that night, it was for the last 
time, and that among the violets. God had spok- 
en to him—not in the burning bush, but in the vi- 
olets and bells. 





Sr 


For the Companion. 


CANOE AND RIFLE ON THE ORINOCO. 


By William T. Hornaday. 
In FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IIT. 


Big Game at Bay. 


At the end of their first day’s journey down the 
Orinoco from Barrancas, the two explorers camped 
on the Isla de Tortola, and next day proceeded to 
examine the forest on both sides of the river, but 
found it so impenetrable, on account of the thick and 
tangled undergrowth, that it was impossible to pro- 
ceed without first cutting a passage with a machéte. 
In three days’ hunting here they were unable to get 
a shot at a quadruped of any kind, nor did they see 
birds of any value to them. Mosquitoes swarmed 
in the jungle by day, and made sleep almost impossi- 
ble at night. But Don Alfredo had promised to show 
them how to make musquiteros when they reached 
Sacupana, which would effectually protect them when 
in their hammocks. 

On the fourth morning, Ben proposed to try their 
luck fishing. ‘‘Let’s go fishing to-day for a change,” 
said he, “and then go on down the river to-morrow.” 

“Lucky thought!” responded David. 
hunting.” 

They got out their tackle and made ready to start. 
“Don’t you intend to take your gun?” said David, as 
his companion stepped into the little canoe without 
any firearm. 

“No; what’s the use?” said Ben. ‘“There’s no dan- 
ger of our seeing anything to shoot.” 

David expressed his disapproval of going off with- 
out their rifles, but finally contented himself with 
taking his shot-gun and an assortment of cartridges 
for birds and small mammals. 


“It’s no use 


A Puma, 


They paddled leisurely down the river, which at 
that point was about a mile wide, keeping close along 
the shore. As they rounded a point and opened up a 
stretch of water which, up to that time, had been hid- 
den from view, they espied a small rounded object 
moving in the water far below them, in the middle of 
the strait which separates the lower end of Isla de 
Tortola from Isla de Portuguesas. The channel be- 
tween the two islands was about one-third of a mile 
wide. 

“What do you call that, Ben?” said David. 

“Maybe -it’s an otter,” said Ben, as he quickly 
reached for the field-glass and clapped it to his eyes. 

“Davie! It’s a big puma, as sure as you’re born! 
He sees us, and he’s doing his very best to get to 
shore!” exclaimed Ben, excitedly, as he quickly laid 
down the glass and seized his paddle. 

“Go for him!” cried David. “Don’t let him get 
to land!”’ 

Their broad paddles made the water boil, and sent 
it back in a double line of swiftly swirling eddies far 
in their wake, while the little canoe darted swiftly 
forward over the glassy surface of the river. One 
great advantage of a canoe as a hunting-boat is, that 
the paddlers always look straight ahead. 

The puma saw the canoe making for him in a bee- 
line, and knew his danger in a moment. 

It was surprising to see how fast he swam. 

It was high tide, and there was now no current 
either to hinder his progress shoreward, or to aid his 
pursuers. 

“Go for him, Davie! He’s our meat!” cried Ben, 
doubling himself over his paddle. 

The canoe sped forward like a shuttle, and the 
puma was overhauled fully a hundred yards from 
shore. When the canoe was within fifty yards of 
him, he raised himself in the water and took a good 
look at it and its occupants. As it glided nearer, 
silently cleaving the water, he gave one long, wistful 
look ashore, at the edge of the dense green jungle 
which fringed the bank, and beckoned him to a secure 
hiding-place in its leafy depths; and then, brave beast 
that he was, he faced about boldly and swam straight 
toward it. 

“Look out now, or he'll be aboard of us!” cried 
Ben, as he reached for the hatchet, which lay in the 
bottom of the boat. David was ewerhauling the car- 


tridges in his bag, in a desperate search for one loaded 

| with double B’s—the proper size for monkeys! What 
would they not have given for their rifles now! 

Meantime, the puma swam straight for the boat. 

Every line of his long, lithe body and limbs was 
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plainly visible, as he seemed to walk through the 
clear water, with his long tail floating straight out 
behind him. 

When he was within five yards of the boat, David 
stood up, nearly upsetting the canoe in doing so, 
aimed at the animal’s head, and fired. 

The charge of monkey-shot seemed to do no more 
than insult the big brute and make him fighting mad. 
He rushed for the canoe as fast as he could swim, 
with his mouth wide open, showing a magnificent set 
of teeth, ears laid back, snarling and growling as 
only an enraged puma can! In a moment Da- 
vid fired another charge of shot directly into his 
open mouth, when, with a terrific howl, the creature 
sprang up almost out of water, turned a back sum- 
mersault and went under out of sight. Butin afew 
seconds he rose to the surface, snorting and growling 
with rage and pain, the blood running from his mouth, 
and again headed for the canoe, as if determined to 
board it, or die in the attempt. 

“Give him one behind the ear!”” Ben shouted; and 
again David fired as requested. This shot disabled 
the animal. 

With a few strokes of the paddle, the canoe was 
now driven close alongside him. 

“Dispatch him!” shouted David, seizing hold of 
the beast’s tail with both hands, “but don’t you spoil 
the skin.” 

The blow fell. Down went the puma under the 
canoe, kicking and struggling. It rose and sunk 
again, and at length remained under water, dead, 
with David holding it by the tail to keep it from sink- 
ing to the bottom. They then drew the carcass into 
the boat. 

That night the hunters heard some strange sounds 
issuing from the forest behind them: a perfect chorus 
of long-drawn, deep bass growlings and howlings! 





Howling Monkeys and Strange Birds. 


‘“‘What’s that?” asked Ben, as he paused from load- 
ing cartridges. 

“Don’t know, but it sounds as if half-a-dozen tigers 
had met, and were getting ready for a free fight.” 

“Well, that beats all the serenades I ever heard!” 
cried Ben. 

After a few moments of thoughtful silence, David 
said, confidently — 

“T'll tell you what that is.” 

“What?” said Ben. 

“Howling monkeys.” 

“T guess you are right. 
morrow ?” 

“No. I think we had better go on down to Sacu- 
pana and meet Don Alfredo, and go where we can 
find plenty of big game. It’s not much use hunting 
at random in such forest as this.” 

The next day, as they were paddling down stream, 
they came to three or four canoes tied up to the shore, 
a clearing in the forest by the river side, a dozen tall 
cocoanut-trees waving high above half-a-dozen roofs 
of weather-beaten thatch, which nestled amongst 
bananas and coffee bushes, at the top of a fine grassy 
knoll. This was Sacupana, a little settlement of five 
or six families, a braying donkey, six good hunting 
dogs, two tame capybaras, pigs, chickens, fruit and 
flowers. 

Don Alfredo was there to welcome them and intro. 
duce them to Seiior Sanchez, the leading man of the 
place, and Don Francisco Mochado, his father-in-law, 
who bade the travellers welcome to the best that Sacu- 
pana afforded. Next morning they made the acquaint- 
ance of Antonio, a thick-set, smooth-shaved Vene- 
zuelan Hercules, thirty-five years old, of amiable dis- 
position, and rare ability as a hunter and fisherman. 
Instinctively the Americans saw in him their future 
guide and friend in the jungle; they made friends 
with him at once. After Antonio, they made the 
acquaintance of Pedro, a coal-black negro, who had 
the reputation of being a good cook. It was said that 
if there was anything eatable in the larder, or in the 
bush, Pedro could get it up in eatable form. 


Shall we go for them to- 


Near Seiior Sanchez’ house stood an unused distil- | 


lery, in which was a large airy apartment, with a clay 
floor and without walls. Here the three visitors hung 
up their hammocks and stowed their belongings. 
This was to be their headquarters, and the forest 
which surrounded them was their hunting-field. 

The next day they all made an excursion to alagoon 
back of the hamlet, where they shot three blue and 
yellow macaws and two more of the blue and red 
variety, all magnificent birds. David also killed a 
fine large aruco, a sort of wild turkey, with two long 
and dangerous spurs on the inside of each wing. This 
bird the Americans considered a great prize, neither 
of them having ever seen or heard of it before. Two 
days were also spent hunting monkeys in the tree- 
tops. 

Sefior Sanchez then proposed a grand hunting ex- 
pedition to a locality known as the Cano del Toro, 
where large animals were plentiful. Accordingly, all 
hands retired early in anticipation of a start in the 
small hours of the morning; and at two o’clock Don 
Francisco came around with the announcement that 
it was high tide, and time to go. 


A Dangerous Expedition. 


The hammocks came down directly; the couriyara 
grandé, a leaky old craft twenty-six feet long, was 
loaded with the eatables and general luggage. The 
party consisted of Don Francisco, Don Alfredo, 
and Pedro in the couriyara grande, Ben and David 
in their own small canoe, Sefor Sanchez and Anto- 
nio in another canoe, with part of the dogs, and José 
Perez and Manuel in another, with the remainder. 

The early morning air was balmy and sweet, but 
not a breath disturbed the placid surface of the great 
river, which lay white and still under the bright 
moonbeams, like a sheet of silver. No one cared to 
talk, and only the dip of the paddles broke the almost 
perfect silence, as the canoes glided through the dark 
shadows that lay upon the water along the shore. 

By sunrise they were miles from Sacupana, and at 
four o’clock in the afternoon they arrived at the 
mouth of the Cafio del Toro, which flows into the 
main stream from the south, twenty-five miles below 
Sacupana and thirty-five from the sea. 


Opposite the mouth of the Cajio, where the bank | 


was high and dry, they found the remains of an Ind- 
ian house, merely a roof supported on poles and bare 
ground underneath, but an excellent camping-place. 
The hunters hung their hammocks under the roof and 





now each provided with musquiteros, made at Sacu- 
pana under Don Altredo’s direction, which effectually 
protected them from the mosquitoes which swarmed 
and sung around them as they slept. 

The next morning they determined to devote the 
day to atrip up the Caio del Acoyma, which flows 
into the Orinoco from the south-east, at a short dis- 
tance only from the mouth of the Toro. After a 
hasty breakfast all, except Pedro, who was left to 
watch the couriyara grandé, embarked in the three 
smaller canoes, taking the dogs with them, and set | 
out. There was no telling what they would find, but 
they felt certain of finding game of some kind. It is, 
after all, this delicious uncertainty which makes the | 
chase so interesting. | 

A few miles above the mouth of the Acoyma, which | 
is a narrow but very deep creek about twenty miles | 
long, the banks appeared and the dogs were put | 
ashore, three on each side of the stream. 

For half an hour they scrambled along the banks 
through grass, roots and tangled vines, sometimes | 
picking their way along at the edge of the water and | 
again disappearing in the underbrush for a considera- 
ble time. The occupants of the canoes held them- 
selves in readiness for instant action, and were keenly 
on the alert. Nor were they kept waiting long. A 
wild uproar coming from a tangled thicket on the 
right bank a short distance ahead told them there 
was game afoot, and they paddled forward with all 
speed. 





| 


A Capybara. 
The dogs were attacking something, barking furi- 
ously all the while, and there was a shrill squeal from 
the thing attacked. Then something came tearing 





through the bushes at desperate speed; there was a | 


spring from the top of the bank, and a large animal 
shot through the air, as if thrown from a catapult, 
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| and landed far out in the deep water with a booming 
| plunge. 

“Chiguiri ! Chiguiri !” was the ery from the lead- 
| ing canoe (pronounced chig-weer-ie). 

Yes, it was a capybara (water hog.) The two light 
canoes quickly took positions out in the middle of the 
stream close to where the animal dived, and waited 
for it to reappear. They knew it must soon come up 
to breathe. Antonio stood up in his canoe and poised 
his spear for a throw, while Sefior Sanchez in the 
other boat was also ready. 

“There he is, sefior! There he is!” shouted the 
eager spectators in the other canoe. 

The top of the capybara’s head was seen at the sur- 
face, just the nostrils and forehead and the large 
eyes. 

As the canoes started for him, he turned and swam 
rapidly away. But they gained on him very fast; and 
realizing his danger, he dived, but on coming to the 
surface, saw his dreaded pursuers close upon him and 
immediately dived again. 

By that time, however, he was quite exhausted 
with continued diving, and rose again almost imme- 
diately. Antonio was within ten .eet of him now; 
but the creature was powerless to dive again, and now 
started to swim for the shore. 

At this juncture Antonio gave his spear a light toss 
upward. It fell fair upon the capybara’s back, the 
point passed through the skin, and the barb held it 
fast. Instantly the doomed animal dived, and the 
iron spear-head came out of the handle; but the two 
were held together by a stout cord, the light reed 
floated like a cork, and the capybara had not the 
power to drag it under. 

The canoe glided forward, and Antonio now seized 
the floating spear-handle; next moment he had the 
chiguiri by the hind legs, and with Don Francisco’s 
assistance drew it into the boat, when a few taps on 
the head with a club secured him. 

The capybara is the largest of all the rodents, often 
weighing a hundred and forty pounds. It has teeth 
| and lips like a squirrel, feet peculiar to itself, and in 

general appearance it very much resembles a tailless 
| hog, thinly covered with rather long, bristly hair of a 
| brownish gray color. Its flesh is tender, juicy and 
sweet, with a flavor quite peculiar to itself, and is so 
much in demand that the Sacupana people salt down 
all they can procure to sell at Las Tablas and Bolivar. 

On the way up the Acoyma, the dogs started nine 
capybara, of which Antonio and Sefior Sanchez 
speared three. David killed one with his rifle, and 
| the remainder escaped by hiding amongst the lily- 
| pads and aquatic grass, which grew thickly in many 
places. 


| 





| 








| made themselves comfortable. Ben and David were| The river narrowed rapidly as they proceeded, and | struggling mightily to free himself from the barbed 


after a time the dense forest gave place to beautiful 
grassy savannas and quiet lagoons. About twelve 
miles from the mouth they found themselves beyond 
the range of capybara, and halted to skin and cut up 
the animals already taken. 


iron which had been driven half-way through him 
and tixed firmly. 

“Take care for the head!” again shouted Don Al- 
| fredo. ; 
| “Let go! let go the handle!” shouted Sefior San- 


chez, in Spanish. 

“Hang to him, Ben!” called David, in English, al- 

On the return down the cafio, Ben expressed a de- | most beside himself with excitement and eagerness, 
termination to spear some of the large electric eels | ‘We'll be there in a minute!” 

which they had seen on the way up. Don Francisco, | At that very instant the great, broad, ugly head of 

therefore, exchanged places with him; he was duly | the monster rose high out of the water close beside 





Electric Eels. 


| installed in the bow of Antonio’s canoe, with a pad- | Antonio’s canoe. 
| dle and a capybara spear, and told to take care. 


(To be continued.) 


As the canoes glided down stream, everybody kept a ere 
sharp watch for eels, and it was not long before An- 
tonio’s keen eyes espied one. He pointed it out to 
Ben, who was ready for it directly. 

The gvater was perfectly clear, and the eel lay mo- 
tionless near the surface, straight as an iron red, 
looking precisely like ~ smooth six-foot handspike. 
But ror Antonio’s assurance, Ben would not have be- 
lieved it was a dreaded tremblador, with electrical 
power enough to paralyze an elephant. 

Antonio steered the canoe close up to it, and as 
soon as he came within reach, Ben drove his spear 
into it just back of the head. Instantly the huge eel 
darted forward, writhing and wriggling, turning and 


+o 
For the Companion. 


A PALM SUNDAY. 


Florida boasts many beautiful and even magnificent 
flowérs, but it was not for that reason that its Span- 
ish discoverer gave it the name it now bears, which 
both in Latin and Spanish means flowery. The aspect 
of its Atlantic coast as seen from the ocean is not sug- 
gestive of the word. Nor is it true, as so many of our 
books assert, that the land was first descried by 
white men on the floweriest day of the Christian year, 
Easter Sunday. Ponce de Leon sighted it on Palm 


twisting, and making a great commotion in the quiet 
water. Instead of throwing the spear, Ben held to | 
the handle, but almost instantly dropped it with a 
howl, and with his face screwed all out of shape, be- 
gan to rub his right arm, which had been almost 
paralyzed with the shock. 

A loud laugh went up at his expense from all ex- 
cept Antonio, who seemed to consider that fooling 
with a tremblador was no laughing matter. 

Very gingerly Ben now recovered the spear-handle 
which floated on the 
water, and endeavored 
to steer the troubie- 
some eel up to the side 
of the boat. As soon | 
as he succeeded in do- | 
ing so, he struck it over ' 


IC EELS. 


the head with the capybara killer, which caused the 
struggling eel to accidentally strike its tail against 
the bottom of the boat, when a very perceptible shock 
was inflicted on both its occupants. 

After half-a-dozen violent strokes on the head the 


favor to Antonio, David received it in his canoe. A 
few minutes later, Don Francisco chanced accident- 
ally to hit it with his foot, and instantly broke out 
in a torrent of expletives. All now understood An- 


not quite dead in close proximity to his bare feet. 

By way of experiment David now touched the head 
of the eel with the tip of his finger, and instantly re- 
ceived a shock which quite satisfied him. 

Another large tremblador was speared on the 
way down and taken aboard to be preserved. The 
largest one was six feet eight inches long, and of a 
bluish slate color. 

An Anaconda. 


They were yet several miles from the mouth of the 
cafio, paddling leisurely along with the current, An- 
tonio’s canoe leading the way, when as they ap- 
proached a bed of grass which seemed to float on the 
water close to the bank, something stirred it pro- 
foundly and immediately sank out of sight. Antonio 
steered close up to it, in order to give his companion 
a chance to investigate. Ben was on the alert. Sud- 
denly he gave a start, stared with wide eyes at some- 
thing almost under the canoe, and exclaimed in thrill- 
ing accents,— 

“Je-rusalem!” plunging his spear into the water 
at the same moment. Antonio looked quickly, ard 
what he saw caused him to back the canoe with all 
his strength, and to shout imperatively,— 

“Cuidado, setior! cuidado! cuidado! culebra de 
agua grande!’ (Take care, sir! take care! a big 
anaconda! ) 

Antonio backed the canoe, but Ben set his teeth 
together, grasped the spear-handle with both hands 
and held on. The next moment the water was vio- 
lently agitated, and to the amazement of the whole 
the water in a sharp curve, half a yard high. It 
looked as large around as a man’s thigh. 

“Take care for the head!’ shouted Don Alfredo, as 
hearing the shouts of alarm, the remainder of the 
party urged their canoes forward. Ben held to the 
spear-handle for dear life, while the huge serpent 
struggled in the water at the end of it. Down in the 





party, the middle fold of a huge serpent rose above’ 


tremblador was pronounced dead, and as a special | 


. . . . : | 
tonio’s aversion to having an electric eel which was 


| Sunday, the Sunday before Easter. 


Palm Sunday, long celebrated in Europe with pecu- 


liar and impressive ceremonies, is called by the Span- 


iards the Flowery Passover, Pascua Florida. 
French commonly style it Branch Sunday, but they 


| too often speak of it as Pa@ques Fleuries, or Flowery 


The 


Easter. 


It was upon Palm Sunday, then, the twenty-seventh 


of March in the year 1512, that three small ships under 


the command of the tough old Spanish explorer, Juan 
Ponce de Leon, arrived off the coast of this unknown 
land. These ships had sailed three weeks before from 
Porto Rico, and they were bound for the imaginary 
Island of Bimini. 

The voyage had been pleasant, with tranquil weath- 
er and favorable winds, but no sooner had they come 
in sight of the strange coast than a storm arose which 
kept them for several days beating up and down, un- 
able to cast anchor. It was not until the second of 
April that Ponce de Leon and his men went ashore 
and took possession of the land in the name of the 
king and queen of Spain. 

They found it a beautiful country, filled with flow- 
ers and blossoming vines, but it was not the Bimini 
of which they were in search—where, as they had been 
told, gold abounded in the rocks and streams. 

In Bimini, too, sprang the fabled Fountain of 
Youth! But of all the springs in the new land, which 
the grizzled old Ponce de Leon went about anxiously 
tasting, none, alas! made him younger by a single 
year. He learned from the Indians that the country 
was called Cautio. He re-named it FLORIDA because 
he had first seen it on Pascua Florida. In June he 
sailed away again, a sadly disappointed man. 

The history of the romantic old captain who thus 
named Florida is strange and eventful. In boyhood 
he was page to a Spanish nobleman, and while still a 
mere youth he saw hard service in several campaigns 
against the Moors of Granada. He accompanied Co- 
lumbus in his second voyage to the new world in 1493, 
and distinguished himself m the many needless and 
cruel conflicts which occurred between the Spanish 
explorers and the natives of Hispaniola. After serv- 
ing for some time in « subordinate capacity he was 
appointed governor of the Province of Higuey, sit. 
uated at the eastern end of the island, opposite to 
Porto Rico, then known only by its Indian name of 
Boriquen. This island had not yet been explored. 
Its green and lofty mountains, about twelve leagues 
distant and clearly visible from the shores of Higuey, 
soon attracted his eyes, and the Indians whom he 
questioned declared they were rich in gold, 

That was enough. His own province, peaceful, fer- 
tile and beautiful as it was, now lost all charm for 
him, and he petitioned Ovando, who was then gover- 
nor of Hispaniola, for permission to explore this 
new region. 

Ponce de Leon’s eyes were here gladdened by a 
glittering ore which he believed to be gold. With 
samples of this he returned to Hayti, leaving several 
of his companions behind him. 

Governor Ovando, to whom the ore was presented, 
tested it in acrucible, pronounced it gold, and decided 
immediately upon the conquest of the island. He 
sent Ponce de Leoa back to complete the work. 

But now other difficulties beset the Spanish adven- 
turer, owing to the distance between Spain and her 
colonies, and to the jealousy existing between the 
king and his officers in the new world. Ponce de 
Leon was duly appointed governor of Boriquen (or 
Porto Rico) by Nicholas de Ovando. 

But Ovando was recalled to Spain, and Don Diego 
Columbus, son of the discoverer, who succeeded him, 


| gave the appointment to some one else. At last, when 


the matter was decided in Ponce de Leon’s favor, the 
Indians had learned what it meant to have Spaniards 
for masters, and were no longer the submissive friends 
they had formerly showed themselves. They made 
no open protest, but they plotted vengeance. 

Before venturing to attack the Spaniards they took 
the precaution to kill one of them to make sure that 
the men of this strange race were not immortal. The 
Indians offered to carry a Spaniard across a ford, and 
when half way over they dropped him, and held him 
under water until he ceased to struggle. Then, hav- 
ing borne the body to the shore, they laid it down and 
began to wail and lament over it, declaring that the 
man had been drowned accidentally, and making the 
most abject apologies to the corpse for their careless- 
ness. This was done lest by any chance the body 
should revive and take vengeance upon them. Even 
when it remained dumb and cold, they were not sat- 
isfied, but kept guard over it three days before being 
finally convinced that it was dead. 

Spaniards could be killed then! The next thing 
was to kill more of them—to kill them all! 





clear water, he and Antonio both saw it, writhing | 
and darting here and there, sinking, rising, first on 
one side of the canoe and then the other, but always | 


Everything was at last arranged for a midnight 
massacre. The Spanish villages were to be simulta- 
neously fired, and all the inhabitants slaughtered. But 
a sister of the chief, who was informed of the plan, 
went secretly to a Spaniard, Don Christoval de Sato- 
mayor, with whom she was in love, and gave him 
warning. Don Christoval then decided to convey the 
warning to Ponce de Leon. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








While upon his way thither he 


was attacked. | 


his ship, and gave orders to make for Cuba. 


‘He Central Asia. 
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To hold it is to ion elie con- 


He and all his party were murdered with the ex- | had not the force to rally from his wound, and died | trol of Afghanistan. 


ception of one man who escaped and carried the 
news to the governor. 

When, therefore, the savages reached Caparra— 
a fortified place—they found their enemies alert 
and ready for them. They could not carry the 


place by assault, but proceeded to besiege it, confi- 
dent of success. 

The Spaniards were, indeed, reduced to a des- 
perate strait. All their villages were destroyed by 
the Indians, a hundred of their people were slain, 
and the remnant—less than a hundred, and many 
of them wounded—were shut up in this small for- 
tress in the midst of a populous and hostile coun- 
try. But Ponce de Leon was an old soldier, and 
he did not despair. 

His men, divided into three little companies, 
fought bravely, and it required all his authority 
to keep them from being too venturesome. 

One of his most valuable warriors during this 
extremity was a huge yellow and white dog named 
Berezillo. It is said that this animal could even 
distinguish between the Indians who were allies of 
the Spaniards, and those who were hostile. It is 
certain that the creature rendered such good ser- 
vice that his master was allowed on his account 
the pay, allowances and share of booty ordinarily 
assigned to a trained cross-bowman. 

At length re-enforcements arrived from Hispan- 
iola and Ponce de Leon, sallying forth at the head 
of these and his own troops, took the enemy by 
surprise, and inflicted on them a disastrous defeat. 
The natives, who had not observed the arrival of 
the fresh troops, were seized with panic, believing 


that those whom they had already sliin must have | 


come to life again to destroy them. 

Ponce de Leon them in their flight 
through the forest, and came up to their camp, op- 
posite which he erected a slight fortification. The 
savages rallied at sight of their foes, and just at 
nightfall, they dashed forward, and made one last 
valiant effort to retrieve the fortunes of their race. 
They were repulsed, and their chief, Agueybana, 
fell dead from a bullet through his heart. 

No sooner had Pouce de Leon completed his vie- 
tory than he learned that he was no longer gover- 
nor of Porto Rico. A former governor whom he, 
after a fierce quarrel, had sent back to Spain a 
prisoner, had now returned to take his place under 
a commission from the king. 


followed 


Ponce accepted this reverse with a better grace 
than might have been expected, for he was already 
dreaming of the blest Island of Bimini and the 
Fountain of Youth. He set sail in search of them, 
and found our beautiful Florida! 

Soon after his return he went to Spain to report 
his expedition to the king. At court he was the 
object of many stinging witticisms from the nobles 
on account of his search for the fairy Fountain. 
When he returned to the West Indies, he bore the 
high-sounding title of Adelantado of Bimini and 
Florida. He was in command of a fleet of three 
ships, designed to punish the war-like Caribs for 
the injuries they had intlicted upon Spanish set- 
tlers. ‘This expedition failed disastrously. 

He came back to Porto Rico disheartened and 
irritated. He was again made 


1521 he sailed once more for Florida, which he 
had now learned was a part of the main land, with 
the intention of exploring and subjugating it. No 
sooner had he landed upon — coast than he was 
attacked by a large number of Indians; many o 

his men were killed, and he himself was conned 
in the thigh by an arrow. 





governor of the | 
island, where he remained for several years. In | 


He was carried back to | 


a few days after his arrival. 
Upon his tomb was placed this epitaph : 
Mole sub hac fortis 
Requiescunt ossa Leonis 
Qui vicit factis — 
Nomina magna suis. 


SPANIARDS AND NATIVES. 


“Beneath this mound rest the bones of a mighty 
Lion, who by his deeds surpassed the great names 


he bore.” 
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For the Companion, 


AGE. 
How can I welcome age, 
Or behold without dismay 
The beautiful days go by, 
And the gr years glide away? ? 
Lightly I hold the world, 
But I look upon children and wife, 
And though I dread not death, 
They make me in love with life. 
J. T, TROWBRIDGE. 
— 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 


In addition to other perplexities, England has 
lately been threatened with serious trouble with 
the Russians. For a long time the English have 
suspected that Russia covets possession of India; 
and Russia has given ample reason for this suspi- 
cion by her steady, unhalting advance toward 
India through the vast region known as “Central 
Asia.” 

A glance at the map will make the present situ- 
ation more clear. It will be seen that along the 
| western frontier of British India lies Afghanistan ; 
| that west of Afghanistan is Persia; while along 
| the northern borders of all three of these countries 

lies the great region vaguely designated as Central 
Asia,—the eastern part under the government of 
China, the west being the Turkestan provinces of 
| Asiatic Russia. 

lor a great many years, more particularly and 
more rapidly within the last twenty years, Russia 
has been pushing her troops and her control south- 
ward from her frontier, through the steppes, des- 
erts and rugged mountain ranges of Central Asia. 
In 1864 General Tchernietf advanced up the valley 
of the Jaxartes, which flows into the sea of Aral, 
and seized ‘Tashkent, the most northerly of the 
large Central Asian towns. 

Four years later Russian troops entered Bokha- 
ra, to the southwest, and dethroned its Emir, or 
prince. In 1873 Russia besieged and took Khiva; 
and three years after seized Khokand, the third of 
the great Khanates, or principalities of Central 
Asia. 

At each of these steps England made a protest, 
and each time Russia promptly assured England 
that she did not intend to advance any further. 
Yet, in due time, forward went the Russian col- 
umns, and in the wake of the army always fol- 
lowed civil officers, who, as fast as a town or a 
principality was occupied, set up therein a govern- 
ment in the name of the Czar. 

Next England, still vigorously protesting, heard 
| that the Russians had passed the River Oxus. 
| England had threatened that if this was done, she 
| would declare war. But when it was done, she did 
not carry out her threat. 

Finally, a few months ago, the Russians entered 
Merv, a great and formidable fortress near the 
frontiers of Persia and Afghanistan; and passed on 














junction of the frontiers of the three countries. 
| Still further south, fully within the limits of Af- 


called Herat. Owing to its situation, Herat com- 
mands all the great roads leading southward from 








|the end of 1862 
| July 4, 186: 


even further, to Sarakhs, which lies at the very | a rank previously held only by Washington and 


Herat, on account of its commanding position, 
has been called the ‘“‘Gate to India.” It has earth 
and stone walls all around it one hundred and 
twenty feet high. A small army could hold it 
against a mighty host for an indefinite period. 

England has lately been alarmed by indications 
that the Russians were preparing to advance 
again, and this time to occupy Herat. It was, 
therefore, proposed that the English should ad- 
vance first, and seize the great fortress. An ar- 
rangement has consequently been made that neither 
country shall push its frontier any further. But 
Russian promises of that sort are more often brok- 
en than kept. 

The English have held a sort of protectorate 
over Afghanistan. They have subsidized its ruler, 
Abdurraliman, whom, indeed, they placed on the 
throne. But if the Russians take Herat, the dan- 
ger will be that Afghanistan will come under Rus- 
sian domination. The army of the Czar is, as it 
were, a wedge, entering the opening already made 
between Persia and India, which the vast power of 
the empire seems determined to drive through to 
the Arabian Sea. 

Sooner or later, it seems inevitable that war will 
break out between Russia and England. Russia 
will hardly fail to pursue her object in Afghanis- 
tan. She will continue to threaten India. When 
the crisis comes England will certainly defend In- 
dia and the approaches to it with all the might of 
her wealth and her armies. 





— 
a 
For the Companion. 


DUTY. 

Once I thought my cross too heavy, 

And my heart was sore afraid, 
Summoned forth to stand a witness 

‘or the cause of truth betrayed. 

“Send, O Lord,” I prayed, ae Simon, 

As of old was sent to Thee. 
“Be a Simon,” said the Maste r, 

“For this cross belongs to Me,” 


Still is crucified our Saviour, 
We ourselves must Simons be; 
Take our crosses and walk humbly 
Up the slopes of Calvary. 
M. D. BISBEE. 


————~+or— 


GENERAL GRANT. 


Only a very few minutes before the close of the 
last session of Congress, on the 4th of March, 
the House of Representatives passed the bill which 
had already been passed by the Senate, authoriz- 
ing the President to nominate one general of the 
army on the retired list, with the full rank and 
pay of the office. 

The bill was instantly signed by President Ar- 
thur, who, without a moment’s delay, sent to the 
Senate the nomination of General U.S. Grant to 
fill the station thus created. When the message 
making this nomination was received, the Senate 
Chamber was already filled with a distinguished 
company, assembled to witness the inauguration 
ceremonies. 

The Chief-Justice and all the members of the 
Supreme Court, the ministers of foreign countries 





in their gorgeous full dress, and hosts of promi- | 


nent men from all parts of the country, were pres- 
ent. This large company were witnesses to an act 
which few people, except Senators, have ever seen 
performed. 

It isa rule of the Senate, and has been a rule 
since the time of Washington, that all nomina- 
tions to office shall be considered in secret session. 
We are not aware that the rule was ever dispensed 
with before the occasion of which we speak. 
by unanimous consent this nomination of General 
Grant was put to the vote in open session, and was 
contirmed without a dissenting voice. 

Hereafter it will be regarded as a highly inter- 

esting fact that the act of Congress designed to 
make provision for General Grant in his last days, 
—days, we are sorry to say, of loss and misfor- 
tune,—was the last bill passed by the Forty-Eighth 
Congress and the last one signed by President 
Arthur; that the nomination of General Grant 
was the last official act of the Republican admin- 
istration ; and that the first official act of President 
Cleveland was to affix his signature to the commis- 
sion of the General. 

At the time we write General Grant is afflicted 
with an incurable disease, which is certain to ter- 
minate his life at no distant day, and the whole 
country is watching the daily reports of his condi- 
tion with deep and sympathetic interest. No hope 
is entertained that he will recover, but men of all 
parties wish that his life may be prolonged, and 
that his suffering will be alleviated as much as 
possible. 

The present is no time to review a career which 
is not yet closed, but one can hardly forbear calling 
attention even now to the strange mutations of for- 
tune which General Grant has experienced. A 
poor boy, a West Point cadet, an officer in the 
army of no great promise. He resigns his com- 
mission, enters upon a business career in which he 
is only moderately successful, and is forgotten. 

He was almost forty years old when the civil 
war broke out. What a brilliant career then 
opened! At the end of 1861 he was a Colonel; at 
a Major-General of volunteers ; 
, commissioned Lieutenant-General,— 


| Scott, the latter having obtained it only after nearly 
| half a century of service. 
chanistan, stands a well-nigh impregnable fortress | 


From complete obscurity he rose in two years to 


the highest rank. His services in the cause of the | jearning in the making of a useful man. 


Union need not be referred to. 





|a comfortable and happy old age. 


| 
| 





But | 


war he was the hero of the great contest. Te was 
created General, the highest rank ever bestowed on 
an American military officer, and was twice elected 
President by great popular and electoral majori- 
ties. 

His term ended, he made a tour of the world, 
received everywhere with the highest honors kings 
and emperors could bestow. He was not only 
féted by more of the great of the earth than any 
other American ever was, but he received greater 
consideration than was ever shown for any man 
in any age of the world. 

Then he became a citizen again—enriched by 
the generous gifts of grateful friends, living at his 
ease in New York, and having every assurance of 
Once more the 
scene suddenly changes. Tempted by the pros- 
pect of largely increasing his wealth, he embarked 
in an enterprise which he did not personally over- 
see. 

His fortune was wrecked by the misdeeds of 
others. He was forced to dispose of all his prop- 
erty, even of the medals which commemorated his 
services, and of the mementos of his journey 
round the globe. His misfortune induced the 
malady lurking in his system to show itself, and 
the man who, eight years ago, was the most prom- 
inent figure before the world, and whose success 
few persons would not have envied, is now sick 
and poor, grateful to Congress for the pecuniary 
relief which his latest commission brings with it. 

“Call no living man happy,” said the old classic 
proverb. Who would to-day exchange places 
with General Grant? And yet if the respect and 
sympathy of his countrymen and of all the world 
could make him happy, his felicity would be un- 
bounded. 


2 
> 


OUR PERSONALITY. 


A visitor to Carlyle who sought the great modern 
seer with much reverence complained afterward that 
‘this presence in some unaccountable manner rasped 
the nerves. You left him feeling as if you had drunk 
some wine or had had an attack of sea-sickness.” 

Somebody, on the other hand, describes the entrance 
of Dickens into a room as “the sudden kindling of a 
big fire by which every one was warmed.” A Ger- 
man philosopher asserts that “every human being ex- 
ercises (apart from his words or actions) a poisonous 
or wholesome influence on all who approach him. It 
is an effect of temper and temperament.” 

Lavater’s theory 





was that each man or woman 
bears a subtle likeness to some animal; and that just 
as the cow is cheerful, domestic and healthy, and the 
snake baneful and unclean, human beings uncon. 
sciously spread about them malign or gracious influ- 
ences. 

It is quite certain that some of the most vicious 
and depraved men possess a personal charm, a frank, 
genial attraction, which allures followers and friends, 
while many godly men and reformers have been so 
sour, crabbed and repulsive as to drive away other 
men from themselves, and worse still, from their re- 
ligion. 

This subtle influence does not result from our prin- 
ciples, from our beliefs, or even from our character, 
so much as it does from the habitual temper and atti- 
tude of our minds. It is worth study by young peo- 
ple beginning life, for though intangible and almost 
indescribable, it is the strongest power which a man 
or woman can possess. 

Of a man who, while living, dominated the political 
and social world in his part of the State, and whose 
life ended lately in a terrible tragedy of crime and 
ruin, we were told that he was a brilliant talker 
outwardly decorous in his respect te religion and 
purity. “Yet no man could be an hour in his pres- 
ence without feeling a cold blight fall on his faith in 
woman, truth and God.” 

We have all known women, neither young nor 


and 


| beautiful nor intellectual, to whom children, animals 





and every weak, hurt or needy creature was drawn 
for help, by the natural motherhood—the gift of heal- 
ing—that was in them. 

This mysterious influence is to the human being 
what the odor is to the flower, but with this differ- 
ence: to the rose and to the noxious weed is given 
each its fragrance, pleasant or nauseous, which it 
cannot change. We can choose our own aroma. 





Se 
COMMENDABLE PROGRESS. 


One of the most significant features of the New 
Orleans Exhibition is a long gallery extending 
down one side of the Government building, in which 
the colored people, of their own accord, had prepared 
an exhibit of the progress made by them in the last 
twenty years. 

Each State had its department. There were speci- 
mens of every variety of handicraft shown, from the 
jars of lucent syrups and ruby jellies made by tur- 
baned old ‘“‘mammies,” to groups of statuary and 
other works of art. 

Here was a bread-tray whittled out of a block of 
hickory by a gray-haired old man in a Georgia rice 
plantation, who scarcely understood yet that he was 
free; and there, a picture of the great university for 
colored youth in Nashville, a large part of which was 
built and endowed by colored men. 

On one side of a partition was a decrepit white- 
haired black nonogenarian, who had beat the drum 
which stood beside him in the war of 1812, and who 
acknowledged the coins dropped into it by a ‘T’ank 
you, marser!” On the other, the exhibits of the 
schools supported by the Southern States for their 
colored children. 

Many of these children are readers of the Compan- 
ion, and are therefore our friends. They appreciate, 
usually better than do white children, the advantages 
of the education which their fathers never had. but 
we would suggest to them that it is the use of the ed- 
ucation which counts ina man’s life, not the mere 
possession of it. 

In this very exhibition their race has shown an 


aptness for mechanical skill, which supplements book- 
They have 
At the close of the | shown that they can be skilful photographers, wood- 
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carvers, saddlers, inventors, engravers on glass, 
chinists, carriage and wagou-makers, farmers 
florists—all suggestive hints. 

Scholarship alone is like a staff of wood: it will 
wear out with hard usage; but with mechanical skill, 
it, like the same staff tipped with iron, will support a 
man through life. 


ma- 
and 


pon 
o> 





“STILL AT DINNER.” 


In Pope’s day a dinner not only lubricated business, 
but its approach so hurried even the administration 
of justice that the poet wrote : 

“The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 
And wretches hang that jurymen may dine.” 

English law then sent to the gallows every person 
convicted of stealing anything worth forty shillings, 
and if the poet’s lines are true, the dinner-bell must 
indeed have been to the criminal on trial ‘the tocsin 
of the soul.” But that “tocsin” once saved a Chica- 
go prisoner from receiving the punishment due to his 
crime. 

While he was on trial for grand larceny, the dinner- 
hour arrived, and the hungry court adjourned until 
two o’clock. Judge and officers hurried away, leav- 
ing only the prisoner and the clerk in the court-room. 
After waiting a moment, the prisoner asked,— 

“Mr. Clerk, what am I to do?” 

“Why, go to dinner, and come back at two o’clock,”’ 
answered the clerk, without looking up from the sub- 
poenas he was making out. 

When two o'clock came, the judge, clerk, jurors, 
luwyers and spectators were all present. 

“Where’s the prisoner?” asked the judge, looking 
at the empty dock. 

“In jail, sir,” answered the officer who had him in 
charge in the morning. 

“Bring him into court immediately,” said the judge, 
a little ruffled at the delay. 

The jail was searched in vain for the missing man, 
and when the officer reported that fact, the clerk, 
suddenly remembering what had taken place, in- 
formed the judge, adding, ‘I suppose the prisoner is 
still at dinner.” 

“Yes, I suppose so too,” said the judge. “And if 
he is not, you might possibly find him in New York 
the day after to-morrow, dining at the Astor House. 
Call the next case, Mr. Clerk. We can’t wait for that 
prisoner.”” 

———_+or—_- —— 


“BROTHER JONATHAN.” 


“Let us see what Brother Jonathan says,” was 
Washington’s usual remark, when doubtful cases 
arose during the war. The words, which since have 
become a sobriquet of the United States, referred to | 
Jonathan Trumbull, Governor of Connecticut from | 
1769 to 1784. Washington highly esteemed his judg- 
ment, and all who came in contact with him learned 
to love the wise governor. 

During the winter of 1780—81, some of the troops of 
our French allies wintered at Lebanon, Conn., where 
Gov. Trumbull resided. Their commander, the Duke 
de Lauzun, was quartered at the house of the gov 
ernor’s son David. In return for the civilities ex 
tended to him by the citizens of the town, the duke 
often gave brilliant parties. 

Upon one of these occasions—a dinner given in 
honor of two distinguished French visitors—the grave 
and ceremonious governor was present, dressed in the 
peculiar style of his Puritan ancestors. Around the 
table were seated volatile, laughter-loving French 
ollicers, most of them disciples of Voltaire. 

Yet the governor, true to his Christian profession 
and his custom, pronounced in a loud tone a long 
“grace.” Such were his solemnity of manner and his 
evident sincerity, that those Frenchmen, to all of 
whom “grace” was a solecism before a meal, re- 
sponded with “Amen!” 

Once in the Lebanon meeting-house, the minister 
announced that a collection would be taken for the 
soldiers. Faith Trumbull, the governor’s wife, arose 
from her seat and taking from her shoulders a mag- 
nificent scarlet cloak,—a present from Count Rocham- 
beau, the commander-in-chief of the French army,— 
advanced to the pulpit and laid it on the communion- 
table. It was afterwards cut into strips and used to 
trim the soldiers’ uniforms. 


ve 
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LITHOGRAPHY. 


The art of lithography, or of printing from stone, 
now so extremely common, was the result of an acci- 
dental discovery. Alois Senefelder, a poor musician, 
of Munich, Bavaria, used to engrave his own compo- 
sitions. As copper plates were too expensive, he 
tried etching on stone, but was not successful. 

One morning, his mother asked him to make out 
the 
his polished stones, and wrote out the bill on that, 
with the peculiar ink he had prepared for his experi- 
ments. Some time after he found that the ink had 
firmly set in the stone. 

He then conceived the idea of causing an acid to 
eat away the stone where it was not protected by ink. 
One 
lithography was invented. The idea was to make a 
drawing with a greasy substance. On passing a roller 
covered with peculiar ink over the stone, the lines 
drawn took the ink, and the rest of the stone was left 
clean. 

It was in 1799, only three years after the first dis- 
covery of the process, that Senefelder obtained the 
exclusive privilege of lithography in Bavaria, and the 
venture was highly successful. 


There is something remarkable in the fact that if 


Senefelder had experimented with any other stone, 
he would have 


Kelheim stone, there are none equal to it. 





EXPRESSION. 
The artist who mixed his colors ‘“‘with brains, 


ing into all they do. 
them. 


him into the slightest details of his playing. 


Fraulein Gaul was playing to him a composition in 
which were two runs, and after each run two staccato 


washing bill, and in his hurry he caught up one of 


experiment led to another, and the process of 


failed, for although there are other 
deposits in the world that can be used instead of the 


”” be- 
longed to that class of men who put power and mean- 
Liszt, the pianist, is also one of 
In Louis Nohl’s life of the great musician, he 
gives the following illustration of the thought put by 


UTI 


chords. She did them beautifully, but struck the 
chords immediately after. 

“No, no,” said Liszt; ‘after you make a run you 
must wait an instant before you strike the chords, as if 
in admiration of your own performance.” 

Then he sat down and made a run himself, waited 
a second, and then struck the two chords in the 





“| treble, saying as he did so,— 


“Bra-vo /” 

Then he played again, struck the other chord, and 
said again,— 

*Bra-vo /” 

Positively it was as if the piano had softly ap- 
plauded. That is the way he plays everything. It 
seems as if the piano were speaking with a human 
tongue. 


“LADY” MARGARET. 


The Prime Minister of England has the bestowing 
of a good many high honors, offices and livings, but 
few of these gifts have been better remembered than 
the title conferred in pleasantry by Mr. Gladstone 
upon Margaret Hughes, the stout old Hawarden 
truck-woman. 


Gladstone’s, but her friendliness, and the humorous 


only give us an idea of the way he strikes the common 
people, and how he is beloved at home. An English 
paper makes this mention of her: 


This notable personage, Margaret Hughes, the car- 
rier w — was at one of the feasts given in honor 
(of Mr. W. i. Gladstone’s marriage, and as is usual | 

at such gatherings, toasts were introduced. It fell to 
Margaret’s lot to propose the Premier’s health. 
Springing to her feet, she, in very homely yet ap- 
propriate terms, made her proposition. Mr. Glad- 
| stone, responding, thanked them all for their good 
wishes, more especially “Lady Margaret,” as he 
called her, the mention of which caused roars of 
aughter. The title has clung to her from that day to 
this, and letters are often addressed to her bearing 
that title. 

On one occasion she said to the Premier, “O sir, 
| why do you not come and live with us always, where 
everybody thinks so much of you, instead’ of goin 
up to London, and bothering yourself with those fel- 
lows who will never let you alone? Why not settle 
down here in your beautiful house and enjoy your- 


| self? 
si Well,’ > said Mr. Gladstone, “let me put you a 

question. Why should you not sell your horse and 
cart, and give up troubling yourself about this going 
to and from Chester?” 

“Eh, but,” she answered, “that i is my work, and I 
think if I gave it up, I should die,’ 

“And the other,” said Mr. Gladstone, “is my work, 
and [ must do it the best way I can.’ 





| 





oe i 
AMERICAN ECONOMY. 


We Americans are not regarded as an economical 
people, and too many of us are satisfied if at the 
year’s end, income balances expense. But the sav- | 
ings-bank deposits show that we are really a saving 
people after all. Food is so abundant and cheap that 
we throw away much which a French or German 
family would save. We are economical when it 
seems to be necessary. The sharp eyes of that helper 
of the helpless, Miss Emily Faithfull, discovered, 
while making a tour of the States, one form which 
American economy takes. 


She noticed that nearly all the ladies she met in 


wrists, instead of white linen. 

She ‘thought it rather a singular fashion, and said 
she could not account for the taste that ‘preferred 
black to white as a becoming finish to a sleeve, until 
she received her washing-bills, and then the mystery 
was explained. 

She admired the ingenuity of American women in 
substituting black lace for White in order to econo- 
mize while travelling, for never before had she en- 
countered such enormous bills for washing as in this 
country. 

All English travellers are annoyed at this American 





compared to our exorbitant rates. 

Twenty-five cents, or an English shilling, pays over 
there for what we should oak quite a large ‘“wash- 
ing.’ Why American prices in this respect are so 
much higher, nobody seems to understand. Yet the 
poor washerwoman should be well-paid. 


—_———_<o-—___—_—_ 
PROOF-READING. 


The editorial rooms of a daily paper are as mysteri- 
ous as the catacombs to the outside world. If one of 
the uninitiated should visit the composing room at 
midnight, when business is in full blast, he would see 
one man reading a proof-slip, while another man was 
poring over the copy held in his hand. The sounds 
would be something like these: 


Proof-reader—As flowers without the sunshine fair 
—comma—so—comma—without you—comma—do 
breathe a dark and dismal mair—— 

Copy-holder—Thunder! Not mair—air. 

Proof-reader—I breathe a dark and dismal air—com- 
ma—of flowers—comma. 

Copy-holder—Shoot the comma. 

Proof-reader—’Tis done. As bowers without the 
sunshine fair—semi- colon—confound slug seven! He 
never justifies his lines—No joy in life—comma—no 
worms—— 

Copy-holder—W armth. 

Proof-reader—No warmth I share—comma—and 
health and vigorous flies 

Copy- holder—Blazes! Health and vigor fly. 

Proof-reader—Health and vigor fly a Il stop. 

That’s about the sound of it when poetry is on deck. 
—Des Moines Register. 








SOUND AND SENSE. 


The havoc made in a fact by stating it with regard 
to sound rather than to sense is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing extracts from the examination papers of a cer- 
tain grammar school. One girl, who had evidently 
| learned by rote an account of the Salem witchcraft, 
| wrote the following equivocal statement: 


“In all, several hundred witches were hanged | on 
Gallows Hill, and were sorry for it afterwards !” She 
meant that the authorities who were responsible for 
the persecution were sorry. 

Another paper contains the surprising declaration 
that “At the battle of Lexington, every boy who 
could shoulder a musket went forth to ki his’ coun- 
trymen.’ 

One of the questions read, “What did Cesar say 
when he saw Brutus among his assassins?” To 
which one boy replied,— 

“W ait till you see the whites of my eyes, and then 
fire.’ 





{ 


————+or——___——_ 


“PA, who was Shylock?” Paterfamilias (with a 
look of surprise and horror): “Great goodness, boy! 
You attend church and Sunday-school every week, 


and don’t know who Shylock was? Go and read your 
Bible, sir!” 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
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For the Companion, 


THE FAMINE, 


All along the meadow-land 
The rain beat and beat, 

And up aloft, the orchard croft, 
And in among the wheat; 


And where the corn was standing green, 
And where the oats were white, 

Day after day, day after day. 
And through the dreary night, 

The driving flood came down and down, 
Until in sore despair 

The people cried, “God stay the tide, 
And let His winds blow fair.” 


For blight was gathering on the wheat 
And mildew on the corn, 

The oats hung down in rotting brown, 
The rye-tields bent forlorn, 





But day by day the lowering clouds 
Poured forth their floods, until 
The evil spell of hunger fell, 
And famine had its will. 


Then rose a cry that went to heaven 
And opened all its doors, 

And hurrying forth from South, from North, 
And up from distant shores, 


The agents of the Lord came swift 
‘To succor and to save— 
With corn and wheat, the ships sailed fleet 
Across the ocean wave, 
Then ceased the wailing cry of woe, 
The dread note of despair, 
And hand clasped hand from strand to strand, 
And curses changed to prayer. 


Then knit the tie of brotherhood, 
And love sprang into birth, 

Where scorn and spleen had come between 
These nations of the earth, 








NORA PERRY. 
-— +O — 


For the Companion. 


ONE LIFE’S INFLUENCE. 

A little more than forty years ago there came to 
London a young apprentice. He was poor and 
friendless; he had but a single endowment—Chbris- 
tian faith. 

He took lodgings in St. Paul’s churchyard. His 
bedroom overlooked the vast wilderness of homes, 
with the dome of St. Paul’s hanging like a crown 
of faith above it. He came to his room unknown, 
and there made a simple prayer of consecration 
alone. 

He felt the solitude of the city. Some eighty 
young men were employed in the same establish- 
ment as himself. 

“1 resolved,” said a great reformer, “‘to have no 
friends by chance, but by choice, and to choose 
only such as would help me in my spiritual life 
and development.” 

The young apprentice had alike purpose. He 
found a few young men among his fellow-work- 
men whose lives had a moral aim and purpose. 
Some of these he invited to hold religious services 
with him in his room. 

These invited others to meet with them for 
the same purpose. 

The meetings grew in numbers. They multi- 
plied. Young men’s meetings for young men be- 
came & movement among the London trades, and 
in 1844 they led to the forming of the first Young 
Men's Christian Association. 

The society spread. Its influence was felt 
throughout England; America took up the work ; 
the islands of the Pacific; parts of Asia. Nearly 
three thousand associations were represented or 
reported at the Tenth Annual Conference held in 
Berlin. Now the movement is found to meet the 
needs of colleges, and more than two hundred 
associations have been formed in colleges and 
schools. 

Some months ago, a gentleman walking along 
the Thames Embankment saw the grand dome of 
St. Paul illumined by the twilight, and recalled to 
a friend the historic associations of the church. 

“And yet,” said the friend, still gazing upon 
London’s crown, “the influence of that church 
during the present century has, I think, been out- 
weighed by the work of a single individual.” 

“Who?” 

“A mere boy.” He added, “I mean the appren- 
tice who began in his simple room in St. Paul’s 
churchyard the work of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations in the world.” 

We cannot weigh influences, but the above re- 
mark is inspiring in its lesson to those who seek 
to be helpful to others, but whose only resource is 
—Faith. MARLOWE. 

—-- +r — 

On THE BripGe.—Gen. Sherman admires the 
Brooklyn bridge. He spoke of it glowingly at the 
dinner of the N. E. Society in Brooklyn. 

“When I crossed that beautiful bridge this even- 
ing, I felt as though I were in some holy temple, 
for nothing more majestic has the hand of man 
wrought. Whether it pays two per cent. or three 
per cent. or five per cent. interest is to me a mere 
nothing. ‘The mere thought, the mere conception 
of the thought, is something so pure and so mag- 
nificent that I would banish all ideas of profit. 

“Each time I sit with my friend Gen. Hancock 
on Governor’s Island, and look across at the beau- 
tiful stream called the East River (not a river at 
all, but an arm of the sea) and behold the lines of 
proportion, strength and durability of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, I admire it more than the most beauti- 
ful pictures I have ever seen in the galleries of 
France, Florence, or London. 


THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 
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| “Gentlemen, since the creation of the world there 
| have been great works of art; Solomon’s temple, 
that beautiful palace in Allahabad in India, we 
have read of them all. Then there are the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. I myself went to Egypt to see 
the Suez canal. It is a great work, and I give 
great praise to the engineers and men who supplied 
the money. Then there is the Mont Cenis tunnel. 
But above everything, even our great Pacific rail- 
roads, of which I am almost an idolater, I say that 
the bridge surpassed every work of the human 
hand or brain of which I have knowledge in books 
or fact.” 

The praise may seem too fulsome, but it at least 
emphasizes a picturesque fact. 





AN EASTER IN SAMARIA, 


Mr. Wilson, late United States Consul at Jerusa- 
lem, has sent us an account of a remarkable visit 
which he made to Shechem while a resident of the 
Holy Land. The Samaritan Jews have never passed 
beyond the Pentateuch in their religious ceremonies, 
and still offer the sacritice of the Paschal Lamb. They 
accept no prophet after Moses: 

“It was the fourteenth day of the month of Nisan, 
the 23d of April, and as the next day was the Sab- 
bath, the Passover ceremonies had to be over by sun- 
down, which, at the Orient, is twelve o’clock, or the 
close of the day. 

“Our camp was at the foot of Mt. Gerizim, and at 
ten o’clock on Friday we made the weary ascent, 
which required nearly one hour. The High Priest 
was clothed in a silk robe of light gray, or Quaker- 
drab, with an overdress of white, when engaged in 
ceremonial duties. 

“An oven had been prepared in the ground, eight 
feet deep and four feet in diameter, for roasting the 
lambs. A furnace also was prepared for heating the 
water for fleecing the animals. 


“At twelve o’clock the congregation assembled 
around the furnace, and after a brief ceremony of 
blessing, the lambs were slain,—there were seven,— 
and fleeced and dressed, and transfixed, each one, 
with a spit in the form of a cross, a pin driven through 
a pole, to sustain the carcass when placed in the 
oven. The animals, as dressed, were placed on a 
bundle of withes, or poles, a square frame-work, and 
carried to the oven and deposited, the heads down- 
ward, the oven having been heated by brush-wood of 
a sweet-scented shrubbery, but very combustible. 
The High Priest had lighted the fire, after appropri- 
ate ceremonies. 

“The bundle was placed over the oven and covered 
with green grass, and then was covered with earth 
and water, or mud,—a coarse kind of cement,—and 
closely packed. Psalms and hymns were chanted 
prior to depositing the lambs in the oven, and the 
services were solemn and performed for the most part 
in a graceful manner. 

“The most barbarous feature of the ceremonies 
was, that the members of the congregation crossed 
their foreheads with the blood of the quivering, bleed- 
ing animals, and then, as if in an ecstasy of joy, em- 
braced and kissed one another. Blood was also put 
upon the tents, over the doors, or places of entrance. 
The wool and the offal of the lambs were burned with 
fire in the furnace, so that nothing was left, and after 
the feast, the bones also were to be burned. 

“Half an hour before sundown the whole congre- 
gation, led by the High Priest, chanted a hymn around 
the oven, which was then opened, and the flesh was 
distributed in seven baskets. There were then nu- 
merous prayers and chants and genuflexions and 
prostrations, with their faces upon the earth; some- 
times prostrate, sometimes kneeling, sometimes 
standing; at all times intensely interested eee, 
ending with a triumphal chorus and a delirium of 
joy, and the benediction when the bread and flesh 
were distributed, and the feast began, and the empty 
‘mena which had been sent from the tents, were 
oaded with flesh for the women, who do not, it seems, 

participate in the regular public ceremonial. 
“In prayer and in the chants the faces of the con- 
gregation were turned towards the highest point of 
Gerizim, near by, on which I traced the ruins of a 
temple, a castle, a town, or city, and many rock-hewn 
cisterns, or wells, from one of which I found the 
native Arabs drawing water. 

“The ancient Samaritan temple was, as I suppose, 
a splendid building, rivalling even that of the Jews’ 
at Jerusalem. The Samaritans are a mixed race of 
Chaldeans and Jews, with a predominance, perhaps, of 
the ager ne of the Mesopotamians. Winder the 
teaching of the Hebrew priests and people, who re- 
mained after the captivity, the Chaldee colonists re- 
nounced their idolatry, and adopted the Hebrew 
faith; and for centuries they have continued to ob- 
serve the Law of Moses, and to look for the coming 
of the Messiah and the rebuilding of the Temple on 
Gerizim; and with a sublime faith in the “impos- 
sible,” they are waiting and expecting the consum- 
mation of the ages in the fulfilment of their hopes, 
when the world shall be subjected to their standard 
and be made converts to their faith.” 


—~@or— 
A LION’S AFFECTION, 


Gerard, the great lion-hunter, captured a whelp in 
the mountains of Jebel-Meziour (Algiers), named it 
“Hubert,” and brought it up as he would bring up a 
dog from puppyhood—until the child of the king of 
the desert regarded him with a dog’s affection, and 
followed him everywhere. After some time, his huge 
pet becoming too dangerous to go at large, Gerard 
made a present of the animal to his friend the Duc 
d@’Aumale, and Hubert travelled to Paris in a big 
cage, bemoaning his separation from his old master. 
The next year Gerard himself visited Paris, on leave 
of absence from the army, and went at-once to the 
Jardin des Plantes to see his exiled favorite. He 
describes the interview as follows: 


Hubert was lying down half-asleep, regarding at in- 
tervals with half-shut eyes the persons who were 
passing and repassing before him. All of a sudden 
ne raised his head, his tail moved, his eyes dilated, a 
nervous motion contracted the muscles of his face. 
He had seen the uniform of the Spahis, but had not 
yet recognized his friend. I drew nearer and nearer, 
and no longer able to restrain my emotion, I stretched 
out = hand to him through the bars. 

Without ceasing his earnest gaze, he ee his 
nose to my hand and drew in knowledge with a long 
breath. At each inhalation his attitude became more 
noble, his look more satisfied and affectionate. Un- 
der the uniform that had been so dear to him he be- 
gan to recognize the friend of his heart. 

I felt that it only needed a single word to dissipate 
all doubt. 

“Hubert !” I said, as I laid my hand on him, “my 
old soldier !” 

Not another word. With a furious bound and a 
note of welcome, he sprang against the iron bars that 
bent and trembled with the blow. My friends fled in 
terror, calling on me to do the same. Noble animal! 
You made the world tremble even in your ecstasies 
of pleasure. 

Hubert was standing with his cheek against the 
grating, attempting to break dewn the obstacle that 





His enormous tongue licked the hand that I aban- 
doned to his caresses, while with his paws he geutly 
tried todraw metohim. If any one tried to come 
near, he fell into frenzies of rage, and when the visi- 
tors fell back to a distance, he became calm and 
caressing as before, handling me with his huge paws, 
rubbing against the bars, and licking my hand, while 
— gesture and moan and look told of his joy and 
his love. 

When I turned to leave him he shook the ‘pg 
with his heart-rending roars; and it was not till I had 
gone back to him twenty times and tried to make him 
understand that I would come again that I succeeded 
in quitting the place. 

After that I came to see my friend daily, some- 
times spending several hours with him in his cage. 
But after a while I noticed that he became sad and dis- 
pirited, and when the keepers alluded to his furious 
agitation and excitement every time I left him. and 
attributed his worn-out and changed appearance to 
this cause, I took their advice, and made my visits as 
seldom as possible. One day, some four months from 
the time of my first meeting with him in Paris, I en- 
tered the Garden, and one of the keepers came for- 
ward, saluting, and said, ‘Don’t come any more, sir; 
Hubert is dead.” 


a ae 
For the Companion. 
EASTER. 
M7 the Churches = wn, 


Upon our troubled human ways 
hy calm, fair face looks down, 


Thou cam’st this morning through the fields 
And spoke some magic word, 

And all the plain, where harvest yields, 
With pulsing life was stirred. 


The jacqueminot and tulip gay 
About thy pathway pressed! 
But the golden-petalled lily lay 

In triumph on thy breast. 


The messenger of death stooped low 
To kiss thy conquering feet; 
Life, trembling, seemed at last to know 
er victory complete. 


Thou camest to the sleeping town 
And where the mourner lay, 

And Joy rose from her prison brown 
And rolled the stone away. 


Thou hast the urn whose spices blend 
To sweeten all the year. 
Easter, queen, new courage send 
To us who worship here. 
O Easter, queen of all the days 
That wear the Church’s crown, 
To form thy fairest aureole rays 
Heaven sends its sunlight down. 
ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 


— 
or 





STRIKING EPITAPHS. 


In modern days a supervision is exercised over the 
inscriptions upon tombstones erected in English 
burial-grounds. But a hundred years ago epitaphs 
were cut which violated orthography, metre and 
sense, showing that the old maxiin, “Say nothing but 
good of the dead,” then received a liberal interpreta- 
tion. The following specimens of ancient epitaphs 
are copied from an English periodical : 

In Biddeford churchyard, Devon: 

The wedding-day appointed was, 
And wedding clothes provided; 
Before the nuptial day, alas! 
He sickened and he die did, 

The following punning verse is on a tombstone in a 
Sheffield churchyard, erected above the grave of John 
Knott, a scissors-grinder : 

Here lies a man that was Knott born, 
His father was Knott before him, 

He lived Knott, and did Knott die, 
Yet underneath this stone doth lie. 

A Cornwall churchyard is enriched with the follow- 
ing dainty verses: 

Here lies entombed one ROGER MORTON, 
Whose sudden death was early brought on; 
Trying one day his corn to mow off, 

The razor slipped and cut his toe off. 

The toe, or rather what it grew to, 

An inflammation quickly flew to; 

The parts they took to mortifying, 

And poor dear Roger took to dying. 

A Welsh husband thus sings above the grave of his 
better-half: 

This spot is the sweetest [’yve seen in my life, 
For it raises my flowers and covers my wife. 
An Irishman wrote the following oft-quoted lines 
for his epitaph: 
Here I lays, 
Pappy O’BLASE, 
My body quite at its aise is, 
With the tip of my nose 
And the points of my toes 
Turned up to the roots of the daisies, 

A tailor has the following epitaph: 

Fate cuts the thread of life, as all men know, 
And Fate cut his, though he so well could sew. 
It matters not how fine the web is spun, 

°Tis all unravelled when our course is run, 

At Ockham, Surrey, a wood-cutter thus describes 
his final exit: 

The Lord saw good; I was lopping off wood, 
And down fell from the tree; 

I met with a check, and I broke my neck, 
And so Death lopped off me. 

In a French cemetery there are the following con- 
cise inscriptions on_one tombstone. The epitaph is 
on husband and wife: 

1 am anxiously expecting you.—A. D. 1827, 
Here I am!—a. D. Teer. 

A photographer has this rather pat inscription over 

him: 


Here I lie, taken from life. 
i NR temcteies 
A PAWNED BRIDE. 


A shilling used to be the fee, in New York, for ad- 
ministering an oath and signing an affidavit. In the 
days when the eccentric “Dicky” Riker was recorder of 
the city, there were many bad shillings in circulation, 
and “Dicky,” to guard himself from being cheated out 
of his fee, used to swear an applicas¢ for his signa- 
ture in this style: 

“You swear that the affidavit to whicx you have sub- 
scribed your name is true, to the best of your knowl- 
edge and belief, and that this is a good shilling, so help 
you God!” 


A young justice of the peace, living in Georgia, re- 
cently displayed as much caution as the ancient re- 
corder of New York, for he held a bride as security 
for the payment of the marriage-fee. The story, as 
told by the Atlanta Constitution, is amusing : 

One of the most novel marriages in the history of 
Norwood took place last week. The applicants were 
a lady and gentleman of the ebony hue. 

The young justice of the peace, who is very conver- 
sant with the law, but a little inexperienced in per- 
forming marriage ceremonies, proceeded to unite the 
happy pair. 

is face bore marks of excitement, and, in a ner- 
vous tone, he bade the two join hands. 





separated us, magniticent to behold as he shook the 





walls of the building with his roars of joy and anger. 


This they did, joining, however, their left hands, 
and were made one. The joyous couple then pro- 





ceeded to depart, whereupon the following conversa- 
tion ensued : 

J. P.—Where’s my fee; you didn’t expect me to 
marry you for nothing, did you? 

Groom (excitedly)—W’y, boss, I aint got a cent! 
How much do you charge? I didn’t kuow | had to 
pay for marryin’. 

J. P.—$2 50. Vl just keep your wife here until you 
goand get the amount. (At the same time bidding 
the blushing bride to take her seat). 

Groom—W ell, I'll go try to git it. 

Off he went to procure an order from his employer, 
but, staying rather long, the bride moved restlessly 
toward the door. 

“Take your seat,” was heard in solemn tones from 
the justice of the peace. 

She complied, but what her feelings must have been 
can’t be easily described. However, the groom re- 
turned in due time, settled the bill, and took his 
“pawned” bride home, a wiser if not a better man. 


—+@>——_—__— 
GABE AND THE RAM. 


Gabe was a colored boy who had always lived in 
New Orleans. At a time of sickness in that city, he 
was taken into the country as a servant, and for the 
first time made acquaintance with the usual occu- 
pants of the farm. Some of his experiences were 
quite novel. 

He was taken in charge by a negro boy on the 
place, who offered to show him the wonders of rural 
life. 


“Dus ye want to go long an’ see de sheep? Der’s 
de gamest ole ram out dar!” 

Gabe, who knew “game” only as applying to cer- 
tain tighting-cocks he had once seen, was eager for a 
glimpse of a game ram, whatever that might be. Ac- 
cordingly the two boys were soon shuffling up the 
lane that led to the sheep pastures. 

“Mastah dun got mo’ a dan any oder gemman 
in de kentry,” explained the boy, boastfully; ‘an’ 
dat ar ram—my! ar hecome! See him put he ole 
head down! Look out dar; he gwine ter butt!’ 

The boy agilely shinned up the nearest tree, a soli- 
tary sassafras sapling. 

“Butt?” echoed Gabe, all unknowing of the bat- 
tering capabilities of a lordly ram. ‘Dar ar jes what 
dis chile kin do. Oh laws! aint me an’ ole Mose 
Tucker butted fo’ now? Mose he’s dead.” 

“Reckon you'll wish you’se dead, too, ef you don’t 
cut an’ run io’ dat ram ketches yo—he’s a-comin’!” 
cried the boy, warningly, from his perch of safety. 

“What I keer?” answered Gabe. “Ise gwine ter 
butt wid him.” . 

He lowered his head. The ram signalled omin- 
ously ,— 

“Ba-a-a-al” 

‘*Ba-yah, yo’sef !”” mocked Gabe, and the next min- 
ute went spinning backwards through the air, as the 
ram charged. 

An African skull is a genuine article. There was 
no discounting Gabe’s. Stunned, but not dismayed, 
our hero rose to renew the conflict; but, alas! the ad- 
versary took Gabe’s digestive regions at sore disad- 
vantage. The African stomach is in no wise superior 
to the Anglican. 

Gabe was discomfited, and, to add to his defeat, the 
ram maliciously refused to allow him to rise from the 
prone posture into which his last assault had forced 
him. 

His piteous howls rose in concert with the boy’s 
distracted shouts for help, and together, they brought 
the shepherd boys and dogs to the rescue. A limp 
and dusty specimen, and aching in every bone, was 
Gabe when the ram was prevailed upon to desist 
from his attentions, and sorely he bewailed the ‘‘orn- 
ery luck” that this red-letter day had held in store for 
him. 

H wate Se 


POINTED ANSWERS, 


The French excel in those pointed witticisms which 
prick but do not inflame. A Parisian artist was paint- 
ing the portrait of a pretty but vain woman, who, 
whenever he worked at her mouth, kept screwing it 
up to make it as small as possible. ‘Don't distress 
yourself, madame,” said the painter; “if you wish it, 
I can draw you with none at all.” Englishmen and 
Yankees have also made rejoinders whose aptness 
and point have caused them to be chronicled in peri- 
odicals. The following are good specimens of an- 
swers to the point: 


A railroad engineer saying that the usual life of a 
locomotive was only thirty years, a passenger re- 
marked that such a tough-looking thing ought to live 
lon od Moe ——. se . ‘ - 

“Well,” responded the engineer, ‘“‘perhaps it would, 
if it didn’t aun so — — 

There is a story of a gentleman when advocating 
the utility of public schools saying,— 

“Byron was a Harrow boy.” 

“What of that?” said an opponent. “Burns was a 
ploughboy.” 

Equally neat and ready was the woman’s answer to 
an inquirer, who, seeing “This cottage for sail” 
painted on a board, politely asked a woman in front 
of the house when the cottage was to sail. 

“Just as soon as the man comes who can raise the 
wind,” was her quick reply. 

A youth asked at a city restaurant, ‘What have 
you got?” - 

“Almost everythiag, sir,” was the reply. 

“Well, give me a plate of that.” 

“Yes, ‘’r—Hash!” shouted the waiter down thc 
speaking-tube. 

More good-natured and quite as much to the point 
is the following. A man was hurrying along the 
street the other night, when another man, also in vio- 
lent haste, rushed out of an alley, and the two collided 
with great force. 

The second man looked angry; while the polite 
man, taking off his hat, said,— 

“My dear sir, I don’t know which of us is to blame 
for this violent encounter, but I am in too great a 
hurry to investigate. If I ran into you, I beg your 

vardon; if you ran into me, don’t mention it;” and 
1e tore away at redoubled speed. 

Well-matched in politeness and readiness was a 
gentleman whose button caught hold of the fringe on 
a lady’s shawl. 

“I’m attached to you,” said the gentleman, laugh- 
ing, while he was industriously trying to get loose. 

— attachment is mutual,” was the good-natured 
reply. 





AN HONEST CRITIC. 


A work of art may be imperfect and yet so life-like 
as to compel admiration. A specialist will point out 
its errors in details, but the people pause to gaze at 
it. 


A French sculptor, who had erected an equestrian 
statue to Peter the Great at St. Petersburg, was once 
lecturing to a class of students. In criticising works 
of art, he called attention to the celebrated equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius at Rome. 

He pointed out a great number of anatomical faults 
in the figure of the horse, all of which, as he called 
the class to note, were avoided in the horse which he 
had modelled. His honesty as an artist forced him, 
however, to exclaim,— 

‘Notwithstanding, this poor beast is alive, while 
mine is dead!” 
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George—Yes, I take up my violin.for my own amuse- 
ment occasionally, but T never play before company. 
Tom—Thank you, my dear fellow; thank you, thank 
you! 
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© All over thee VR: 
World, at Eagter-tide, egge = 
are uged for games, or giver in 
token of good-will. ln cur oWn coun- 


| iy ularly about New York and Washington, lay in 
wy a gtock of egg, Which they hoil very hard in a 


One hoy holde an ef$ go that the top of it ip geen just 
above hip cloped Fist. Awother hoy, With hig e¢¢ 
held in the game Way, pounce With the bettom of it, é 
on the top of e§§ number one. Ghe e$¢ that ip broken firpt becomes the 
property of the boy Who holdp the hardest of the tWo. Another e§¢ game 
that ip a ¢reater favorite because it can ke played out of doorg, ip the rollin? of 
these hard-boiled e$$s one after another down a hill; and every key Who can 
lreak another’e property, may have it for hig lunch. fn Russia it ip a common 
eugtom to dye and roll egg, the latter part of the practice belongin$ to the chil- 
dren, All classe of the people exchange these pretty little gymbkols, embracing 
each other, and exclaimin$ While they do go, «Ghricst ip Rigen!”’ the repponge heing$ 


alWays, ‘Re ip Rigen indeed!” ln gome parte of foctland, the children have the . 


freater ghare in the amusement of rolling the dyed eggp in the Fielde and ¢reenp. 
Ghe object of thi rolling ip to keep the ef§p uncracked ap lon§ ap posible. Ghere 
are plenty of other e$§p in fine confectionery; and sugar, Wax, and §lapp are algo 
ugedl ap material for Eapter—eggp. in Italy the $$ are gilt or colored before be- 
ing placed on the table in large ornamental diglyes, prettily festooned With FloWerp. 
Ghe table remaine arrang$ed in thip Way, and every visitor ig invited to take one 
of these $$, Which he will not refuge, unlesp he Wighep to give offence to hip 
host and hostess.  Ghe merry-matere of Maplep present each other with 
gtainedl esse, arranged in haskete op on trays ; the Well—to-do clagpee taking 
Mm care that such ssp come from the confectioner or the toy-shop. lin 
—~_ Germany, though the °$¢—giving custom ip very popular, they have in 
i= many parte of the country Easter hares, hens, and lambkp—little 
gugar things lying on green banks, and many of the people make 
little neste of mos¢ in out-of-the-way places, and the eager 
children are gent to geek « the egg the hare hae 
laid 5’ such ep being generally of sugar, or 
toy-efe that open, in whieh little 
@ presente are hidden. > 
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CLIMATE. 

The relation of climate to health and disease is now 
universally recognized. Hot climates give rise to un 
due activity of the liver and skin; render the diges- 
tive system sluggish, the nervous variable. Cold 
climates promote active digestion, muscular develop 
ment, and render the nervous system sluggish; but 
expose the lungs and kidneys to grave diseases. The 
temperate climates are the healthiest, especially 
where the temperature is least variable. 

Islands have a climate of their own, being warmer 
in winter and cooler in summer, and having a moister 
atmosphere. The climate of the sea-coast approxi | 
mates that of islands; while that of the midland tends | 
to extremes. Mountain climates are characterized by 
purity of air. The climbing of the hills on foot en- | 
forces deep inspiration, and promotes expansion of | 
the chest. 

Limited districts have each, to a considerable ex- | 
tent, their local climates. In many cases, a change | 
of a few miles produces an atmosphere of different | 
hygienic value. 

More and more, at the present day, does the medi- 
cal profession take advantage of these climatic diver- 
sities in curing disease or improving the general | 
health. 

The climate of the sea-shore, with its daily regular 
variations of temperature, its abundance of oxygen, 
and its saline particles suspended in the air, tends to 
increase the activity of the circulation and respira- 
tion, and is particularly suited to the scrofulous, to 
many chronic diseases, and to convalescence from 
acute diseases or from surgical operations. 

Mountain climates are adapted to consumptives and 
to the consumptively inclined; to victims of hay-fever; 
and to such as are suffering from overwork, but are 
otherwise healthy. It is harmful to those afflicted 
with chronic bronchitis, heart-troubles, Bright's dis- 
ease, chronic rheumatism, and to the aged; while all 
such, and those who suffer from most nervous dis- 
eases, are helped by the quieting and bracing climate 
of wooded districts. 

We add (1) a mere change of surroundings in al- 
most any direction is often sufficient to effect a change 
in the patient for the better. (2) No patient should 
go from home in an advanced stage of disease. (3) 
Such as need to go South will be helped only as they 
spend a large part of their time in the open air. They 
should rigidiy guard against sudden atmospheric 
changes. 





— --— +> ---- 
CASTER EGGS. 

Among the pleasant customs observed during the 
Easter festivals is that of using colored eggs. At 
least, it finds much favor with the young people, and 
as a good German clergyman very sensibly observed, 
“it helps to impress, as a living fact, the resurrection 
of Christ upon the minds as well as the stomachs of 
the children.” 

The eggs are colored in various ways, either by rub- 
bing the shells with dry powders, or by boiling them 
in water in which onions have been cooked, the peel- 
ings of the onions being most effective. 

A variety of shades are obtained by the latter pro- 
cess, according to the time the eggs are allowed to 
boil—the eggs becoming at first buff, then brown, and 
afterward red. Brilliant purple can be had by rub- 
bing the red shells with blue, and the process may be 
varied indefinitely by wrapping the eggs in bits of 
calico before boiling, when the stars or figures of the 
prints will appear upon the shell. 

The young people amuse themselves by dividing 
the eggs among them, and each striking his or her 
egg against that of another. If the egg cracksin the 
contest, it belongs to the one whose egg remains 
whole. 

The older people regard the Easter egg as a sym- 
bol, the embryo life contained in the egg being em- 
blematical of Christ’s rest in the tomb and His glo- 
rious resurrection. The children have their version 
of the custom, too, and say that as the blessed Jesus 
slept in the sepulchre, a little bird came and sang 
near the sacred spot; and as a reward for its tender- 
ness, its eggs were always afterward tinted like the 
colors of the rainbow. 

Among the Germans and Russians and Irish this 
custom is especially prevalent: and beside the playful 


hedges and hay-stacks, and all manner of nooks and 
crannies, that the excitement and frolic of looking 
for them may precede the pleasure of finding them. 

Easter eggs are sometimes made of glass, of porce- 
lain, of china, of silver or gold, and of all sizes from 
little to great, and can be made to contain very valu- 
able presents. 

Many a lover who was too shy to offer a ring to 
his pretty neighbor has had courage to confide it to 
the safe keeping of an Easter egg; and sometimes 
(we wish it was oftener the case) a poor widow or in- 
valid has been remembered in this way to advantage. 


———>—__——_ 
THE ATMOOR. 


Atmoor is the name the Arabs give the utterly bar- 
ren kind of desert. This, says a recent writer in the 
Century Magazine, is truly the ideal desert, consist- 
ing mainly of hard gravel plains diversified by zones 
of deep sand, rocky ridges, sometimes of considerable 
altitude, and rugged defiles. 


It is absolutely destitute of all vegetation, and con- 
sequently of animal life. Only the ostrich and hyena 
cross it swiftly by night, and the vulture hovers over 
the caravans by day. Not a tree, not a bush, not a 
blade of grass, relieves the glare of the sunlight upon 
the yellow sand. 

No one can resist the solemn impression of deep 
silence and infinite space produced by the desert. 
When night has come, and the soldiers and Bedouins 
are asleep in the bivouacs, walk away under the un- 
equalled African moon beyond the first ridge of sand 
or rocks. Around you stretches a boundless sea-like 
horizon. The sand gleams almost as white as snow. 
Not a sound falls upon the ear, not the murmur of a 
breeze, not the rustle of a leaf or grass, not the hum 
of the smallest insect. Silence—only silence—as pro- 
found as death, unless it is broken by the howl of a 

yrowling hyena or the distant roar of the king of 
yeasts. 

Within the limits of Egypt and the Soudan these 
desolate atmoors extend over three-quarters of a 
million of square miles, never trodden by the foot of 
man. Only a few caravan-trails cross them in their 
narrowest parts, with scanty wells at long intervals; 
and the necessities of trade can alone account for 
their being penetrated at all. They are like oceans, 
where caravans pass each other in haste, like vessels 
at sea. 

The marches are perfectly terrible, and yet it is 
worse to halt during the day than to keep in motion, 
for the heat makes sleep or rest impossible, even un- 
der canvas. With the burning sand under your feet 
and the vertical sun over your head, you are as be- 
tween the lids of an oven. In summer the thermom- 
eter rises to one hundred and fifty and one hundred 
and sixty degrees. 

The air that blows feels as if it had just passed 
through a furnace or brick-kiln. Over the plains it 
quivers visibly in the sun, as if rising from a red-hot 
stove, while the mirage mocks your senses with the 
most life-like images of lakes, ponds, and rippling 
waters. Were not the nights comparatively cool (80° 
in summer), neither men nor animals could endure 
the terrible ordea!. 

——__—_~¢- — 
AMBITIOUS, 


The man whose wants are inferentially illustrated 
in the following anecdote from the Free Press hada 
mental photograph which he revealed in his applica- 
tion, and an ideal, which we hope he found: 

“You have furnished rooms, I observe,’ he said, as 
the landlady opened the front door. 

“Y-e-s, think we might possibly spare you a room. 
Come in.” 


“Ts it on the top story?” 
“Yes.” 


“Ts it large enough to contain my trunk and a chair 
and the bed at the same time?” 

“Hardly.” 

“Is there a handle on the water pitcher?” 

1 think not.” 

“Is the wash-stand minus one leg?” 

“I believe so.” 

“Window looks down on the back yard, T presume 
—three old ash-barrels, swill-box and a heap of cans 
and bottles?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“Twenty-eight holes in the carpet on the floor?” 

“I have forgotten, but I think there are twenty- 
eight.” 

“Piece of yellow soap in the dish, and a clean towel 
twice a week?” 

“Correct, sir.” 

“Madam, I ama man of few words. I don’t want 
the room.” 

“Exactly, sir. I ama woman who can’t afford to 
waste any time. Itis evident that you have struck 
too high a plane. Good-day!” 

And she stood on the steps and watched him until 
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substantially made. A very neat and useful pocket com- 
panion. Sent postpaid to any one interested in_ farming, 
on receipt of four cents postage. C. W. DORR, 
Fourth Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


120 PlantsaxoBulbsf0r$5.00 


ivered at your home, the safe arrival guaranteed. With each lot full printed instructions 
— we =. successfully. This list would cost from your florist at wholesale rates, $12. 
1 Canna, 1 Tigridia, 1 Amaryllis, 6 Tuberoses, 2 English Violets, 
1 Dahlia, 4 Fuchsias, 6 Gladiolus, 2 Heliotropes, 5 Alternantheras, 
2 Smilax, 1 Caladium, 10 Verbenas, 2 Japan Lilies, 10 Coleus, all different, 
2 Salvias, 2 Abutilons, 10 Best Roses 2 Hardy Phlox, 10 New Chrysanthemums, 
3 Petunias, 2 Feverfew, 2 Calla Lilies, 10 Basket-plants, 10 Geraniums, single and double, 
2 Peonias, 2 L 5 Carnati Begoni assorted, ete : 
8@> Send stamp for Catalogue.-@a B. P, CRITCHELL & CO., 197 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 
ee 


SILK CULTURE. 


THE INDUSTRY FOR THE MILLIONS. 


With the vast natural resources and beautiful climate that nature has given to 

America, it seems perfectly fitting that this industry, which heretofore has been 

»rosecuted almost exclusively in foreign countries, should be gaining a strong 
oothold in our land. 

w Silk commands from $4 to $8 per pound, according to its goality and co- 
coons and floss silk, $1 to $1.50 per pound; 640 mulberry trees will grow well on 
two acres of land, which will yield about 30,000 pounds of leaves. About 16 pounds 
of leaves are required to make 1 pound of fresh cocoons, which would yield about 
1,765 pounds. Dried cocoons of good quality are worth $2 per pound, or $1,176, 
and the Bivolton Silkworm produces two crops a year. The expenses of produc- 
ing a crop are as follows: Labor, $129; other expenses, gat: all not exceeding $160. Deducting this from $1,170 
would leave $1,016, on 2 acres of land in 1 month's time, and 2 crops a year can be produced. These figures are 
taken from reports of those who have had actual experience in the business. ' 

To enable thousands of beginners to experiment in Silk raising, at a mere trifling cost, and to encourage this 
new American industry, we make the following extremely liberal offer: 

TWO DOLLAR OLLECTION “Ss 2? 40 Mulberry Trees, 4 to 6 inch; 100 Silkworm eggs; complete 

* text-book, and the Racine Agriculturist, a splendid monthly 

aper, for 1 year, all full poepatt to any address, for $2. The Agriculturist will contain 12 good articles, interest- 

ng and instructive, on the subject of Silk Culture. It will be worth alone more than $2 to anyone interested in 

the industry of Silk raising. 


C. W. DORR & CO., Seed Growers, 669 Fourth St., Des Moines, la. 



























































he had turned the corner, and then said to herself,— 
“He forgot to ask me if there were any drawers to 
the bureau, and I forgot to tell him there wasn’t.” 


oe 
“IR.” 
“If” is ashort word, but itis the bridge between fact 
and fancy. The Texas Siftings gives an illustration 
to the point. It makes an old negro say: 


“Come mighty nigh killin’ a fine buck dis mawnin’,” 
said an old negro. “Comin’ ‘long through de woods, 
an’ er ole buck he jump up, an’ bookerty, bookerty, 
he ran off a few yards an’ stop still. Come in one er 
shootin’ him, sah.” 

“Why didn’t you shoot?” 

“Didn’ hab my gun wid me, sah.” 

“Then how did you come in one of shooting him?” 

“Case, sah, I come in one o’ takin’ my gun with 
me.’ ‘ 

“Why didn’t you take your gun?” 

*Didn’ hab none, sah.” 

“You are an old fool.” 

“Look heah, doan *buse er man dat way when yer 
aint got no cause. I aint got no gun, for a feller dat 
I wus about ter buy one frum axed me jes’ one dollar 
mo’n I could pay. So I come in one o’ gittin’ de gun. 
If I had er got it, I would er tuck it "long wid me, an’ 
ef Ider had it, I could er shot de buck easy, sah. 
So doan come ’roun’ busin’ er man when de facks is 
allergin yer. I hab knowed folks to fetch trouble on 
derselves dat way. Er pusson oughter be keerful in 
dis heah worl’ 0’ science and speckerlation. Good- 
mawnin’, sah! Since yer’s acted dis way, I would- 
enter gin yer none o’ de meat ef I had er killed it. 
’Fore yer talked dat way I woulder made yer present 
o’ some o’ de buck. See whut you got by it, sah!” 

————_— 
BRIEF, 

“Poor John was so fond of betting!” said a be- 
reaved widow. ‘His last bet was fifty dollars that he 
could eat three hundred clams in twenty minutes.” 

“Did he win the bet?” 

“Yes, he won the bet,” sighed the widow, “but the 
money didn’t do him any good.”—New York Sun. 

So we fear that he was no better off. 

——oe——- 

“WHat is a lake?’ asked the teacher. A bright 
little Irish boy raised his hand. “Well, Mickey, what 
is it?” “Sure, it’s a hole in the kittle, mum.” 

“WELL,” said an Trish attorney, “if it plaze the 
court, if lam wrong in this, I have another point that 





contests already mentioned, the eggs are concealed in 


is equally conclusive.” 


DEWBERRY are nose 


—In this new fruit (which yep be called a climbing blackberry) we 
have the most delicious of all berries, and one of the most ornamental of all climbing vines. They should be trained 
on a trellis, or tied to a stake lik $s, and in the Sering they produce great masses of large, pure white, 
sweet-s ted flowers, which are followed by clusters of delicious fruit, larger, richer, and far more prolific than 

‘ies, very juicy and sweet to the core, fruit is borne in great a and is admitted by all to be 
the fines a ¢ It is perfectly hardy and does not succor from the roots, but is increased from the tips 
like black-cap raspberries. It is sure to succeed in any soil or climate. In market the berries bring a large price. 
Aside from its value as an ornamental climbing vine, it is the most valuable of all small fruits. Strong plants, by 
mail postpaid, 40c. each, 3 for ®1, 12 for $3. Two-year-old plants 75c. each. Get your neighbors to order with 
you. Satisfaction guaranteed. Preserve this, as it will not appear again in this paper. 

Our new IMPERIAL GERMAN PANSIES have created a sensation, and are the floral wonder of the 
times, Flowers of enormous size, with colors and markings entirely new and of marvellous beauty (see cata- 
logue). They bloom from May to December; always large and profuse through the dry, hot weather of Summer, 
when other sorts fail. Mixed seed of over 50 distinct colors, 25c. per paper. We have 40 distinct colors separate, 
such as pure white, black, yellow, blue, variegated, &c., at 20c. per paper. The white is magnificent for cemeterics. 

ver new PRIZE VERBENAS and GIANT WHITE SPIRAL MIGNONETTE are magnificent; 
seed We, per paper. 

Our new b UBLE WHITE PERPETUAL FLOWERING VIOLET, the queen of fragrant flowers. 
A grand novelty. Fine plants, 35c. each, 2 for 60c., 4 for $1. 

SPOTTED CALLA.—A grand varicty, the leaves of which are beautifully spotted with white. The flow- 
ers are elegant, being pure white with a black centre. Strong bulbs which will flower very soon, 50c, each, 3 
for $1, Wécan also comely the RESURRECTION PLANT, agreat curiosity, at 30c. each. 

New DOUBLE WHITE FUCHSIA, Madam Van Der Strass, 35c. each, 2 for 60c., 4 for $1. 

Our SUMMER FLOWERING OXALIS make most beautiful borders around flower beds, giving 2 
great quantity of preety flowers and foliage all the season; also splendid for pots. They are very pretty and cheap; 
2% bulbs for lc., or 100 bulbs for only 40c. We also send 12 large flowering bulbs of double PEARL TUBE 
ROSES, %0c.; 5 fine hardy LILIES, including Auratum, 75c.; 12 choice mixed GLADIOLUS, 50c.; 4 beautiful 
TEA ROSES, white, red, yellow, and pink, 50c.; 4 Carnation Pinks, 4 Geraniums, 4 Chrysanthemums, or 4 Fuch- 
sias, for 0c. See our large beautiful catalogue, free to all, for other special offers. Any of the above articles will 
be sent by mail postpaid, and guaranteed toarrive in good condition. They are éxactly as represented, and 
will more than please those who plant them. Many years of liberal and honest dealings have secured to us our 
great business, extending to all parts of me woete. pated gute. , 1 

Our large beautifully illustrated catalogue sent free to all who apply- 
SEEDS, BULBS and PLANTS. New and beautiful Lilies, Amaryllis, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Carnations, 
Roses, Flower and Vegetable Seeds. Preserve this advertisement, as it may not appear again, and remember that 
our goods have an established reputation and are warranted true. See catalogue for grand novelties. 


Address, J. LEWIS CHILDS, Floral, Queens Co., N.Y. 


N. B.—Floral is the name of a new post-office recently established in our seed store, near Queens. Remit- 
tances can be made in Stamps, Greenbacks, Drafts, P. O. Money Orders or Postal Notes, but all P.O. Money 
Orders or Notes must _be made payable at New York ky Post Office. SPECIAL OFFER—For every dollar's 
worth ordered, we will give Free a paper of the above Mignonette, Verbena, or White Pansy. 


THEDINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
« BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


- — : Saiimpasaniine Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
AR e TH is RE ROSES—we deliver strong Pot Plants, suitable for m= 
R ST. sonore pioom. pany by mail at all, Fost ry - 

RANTED T Splen: Yarieties, your choice, all labeled, ; 
on Mon VReru RYE SATISFACTION 13 for $2; 35 for 85; 100 for, 12, Also 

| den will bea success. Send for our Garden Guide and Price | QTHER VARIETIES, 2, 3, AND 10 FOR SI 
ROBERT SUrer oa DISCOUNTS. | according to value. ‘Send’ for our Ne rGuide, 76 pp. 

Lo oe ; elegantly illus., and choose from over 500 finest sorts. 

T BUINT, Jr., Seed Grower, | {Sites THE DINGEE & CONAID CO, 

PHILADELPHIA, 


Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 
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APRIL 2, 1885. 


_THE YOUTH’S 








COMPANION. 





AN UNPARALLELED OFFER! 


The Companion Waterbury Watch and Chain, 


GIVEN 


FOR ONE NEW NAME 


Why We Make This Costly Offer. 


The publishers of the Companion have decided to make an offer of the Waterbury 
Watch and Chain, which has no parallel in the history of newspaper premiums. We 
make this costly offer to our subscribers as an advertisement of the ComPaANroN, and for 
the purpose of extending its circulation. Though the Companion has in past years made 
very costly gifts to 1ts subscribers, it has 


Never Before Equalled This Present Offer, 


Which is made at great expense. Every boy and girl may now possess a Watch, and 
what boy or girl does not want one? The only condition of receiving this beautiful 
stem-winding Waterbury Watch—the price of which is $3.50—is, that you send us be- 
fore July 1 one new subscriber to the Companion, at $1.75, and 75 cents additional. 


At Least 50,000 More Boys and Cirls, 


Who are subscribers to the Companion (no others can get the Watch at this price), wiil, 
we trust, become the owners of Watches before July 1, 1885. When you get your 
Watch you will oblige us by showing it to your schoolmates and friends, and say that 
it was presented by the Youtn’s Comranion, for it is only as an advertisement of 
the COMPANION that the publishers can be repaid for this generous gift of a 
Watch and Chain. 


About the Watch. 


For five years this Watch has occu- 








And 75 cents additional. 





Do the Watches Give Satisfaction ? 


We think the best way to answer this very natural question ix for you to read carefully the fol 
lowing extracts from letters received by us. Remember these testimonials are not solicitations, but 
come to us as the honest expressions of those who have tested the Watch. 
dreds of letters of similar character. 


From Thos. A. Edison. 


I have used the Waterbury Watch for some time and find that it ls the only one that will keep 
reasonably perfect time when used around powerful dynamo machines.—Tuos. A. Epison 


A Cood Record. 


The Waterbury is a good timekeeper. During the past two years I have carried one; it has wt 
been out of order or needed repairs.—Rev. J. U. Newman, Suffolk, Va. 


A Wonderful! Record. 


I have frequent opportunities to compare my “Waterbury” with Watches carried by the one hundred em- 
ployees of the firm I work for, and have yet to find a single timepiece in the mill that keeps better time than mine. 
—H. E. Ettis, Winchester, N. Y. 


We have received hun 


I received my Waterbury Watch last September. It is as good a Watch for time as any. My father has a $20 
and my brother $17 Watch, but my $3.50 Waterbury keeps as good time as either.—L. T. Gane, Buller, Mo. 

: Tam greatly pleased with my Water- 

bury Wateh. Tt runs as well as my 





mother’s $40.00 Watch.—J. Rocers, 





pied a prominent position in our Pre- 
mium List. During this time more 
than 50,000 of these excellent Watch- 
es have found their way into the pock- 
ets of over 50,000 of our subscribers, 


with the most satisfactory results. 

It is certainly wonderful that a 
Watch selling for only $3.50 will wear 
for years and keep accurate time. Al- 
ready the reputation of the Waterbury 
Watch has become so well established 
that it now requires about 1,200 per 
day to supply the immensé demand 
for them. 


The Factory. 


The factory has the reputation of 
being one of the best equipped Watch 
factories in the United States, In skill- 
ed work nen and fine machinery it cer- 
tainly has no superior. It required 
an investment of over $400,000 in 
money to build the factory, buy ma- | 
chinery and perfect the Watch. We 
have frequently visited the factory, 
and have seen for ourselves the great 
care taken in all the details of manu- 
facture. Not a Watch is allowed to 
pass the inspector unless it is perfect. | 








Face of Watch. 


Is the Farmer’s Watch, the Mer- 
chant’s Watch, the Teacher’s 
Watch, the Boy’s Watch, the 


The Waterbury | 





Se ee eee eee ee Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Waterbury Watch T received in 
1883. A better-running timekeeper I 
| have never seen. I can say that it is 
| everything you claim for it.—A. L. 
WILKINSON, Centreville, Tex. 


All Kinds of Work. 


The Waterbury Watch which I re- 
ceived one year ago last July keeps 
just as good time to-day as the day I 
gotit. I have worn it in all kinds of 
work, rough and light.—Manue. F. 
Corey, Truro, Mass. 


Just in Time. 


The Waterbury Watch received just 
in time for a Christmas present for my 
brother. He thinks it very nice and is 
well pleased with it. It keeps as good 
time as one of the celebrated ‘‘ Elgin” 
Watches.— Gertrruvoe Hl. ANDERSON, 
Rushville, Il. 


Perfect Time. 


The Waterbury Watch that I pur- 
chased from you last June is a perfect 
timekeeper, it runs with the regulator 
here, and looks as bright as the day I 





gotit. Am very well pleased with it. 
—A. T. Catucart, Litchfield, Meeker 
County, Minn. 


Engraved Case. 














Girl’s Watch, the Mechanic’s 
Watch, the Miner’s Watch, the 
professional man’s Watch—in fact, it 
is a Watch for every person who wishes a good reliable and beautiful stem-winding Watch at a low price. 


A Problem in Arithmetic. 


Did you ever think what it costs to own and carry a high-cost Watch? Ask your father what his 
Watch first cost him, and how many years he has owned it. Now add to the cost of the Watch the compound inter- 
est at six per cent., and you will be surprised at the result. 

AN OFFER.—To the first twenty boys who first send us the result of their inquiries, we will presert, 
free, a beautiful four-blade peari handle pocket-knife. 


Description of Our New Watch. . 


Our new Companion Waterbury Watch is stem-winding, has a full plate movement, with an improved regulator, 
and an improved stem-wind. The Watch is made up of 57 wheels and separate parts. The case is made of a 
new metal called nickel-silver, and is artistically chased. 

We have had a new pattern case made especially for us. The cut shows the back of the case. 
The chasing is as beautiful as you will find on any Watch. 

Each Watch comes packed in a handsome satin-lined case. 

WE GIVE WITH EACH WATCH a fine Nickel-plated Chain, which is made especially for 
this offer, and imported by us. We give with each Chain a beautiful Charm set with an Accurate Compass. 


Two Years Without Repairs. 


My “Waterbury” Watch has been running constantly for over two years, keeping perfect time, without needing 
repairs, although subjected to ill-usage and the works frequently exposed to dust. It is now sent for repairs, having 
been dropt from the roof of a house, a distance of at least twenty-five feet. I consider the Watch the best in the 
world for the money.—H. A. Wiison, Hempstead, Tex. 


Every Boy Should Have One. 


The Waterbury Watch came safely to hand. It is far beyond my expectations. It is a perfect gem, and every 
boy in the U. S. should have one. It has kept perfect time since I got it. As far as timekeeping is concerned, I 
would not trade it for a much more costly watch.—Cyrus E. Kopp, Waterloo, Neb. 


Does Not Vary One Minute a Month. 


One year ago the 17th of this month I received a Waterbury Watch from you. It keeps as good time as a $50 
Watch. It does not vary one minute a month —W. W. Hamauiw, Sharps, Towa, 





Ten Times its Cost. 


I received a Waterbury Watch from 
you over a month ago. It keeps per- 
fect time. I would not sell it for ten times its cost, if I could not replace it.—W. J. Harnis, White City, Kan. 


From a College Professor. 


At one time I carried a $350 gold Watch, but until recently the Waterbury gave better satisfaction than the 
other. Iam principal of the Normal Department of the Central Tennessee College, snd as such have charge of the 
time in the school. My Waterbury has kept better time than any other timepiece in the building. My brother has 
carried one of the Watches for three years, and is delighted with it. It keeps perfect time. I trust you will par 
don my writing as I have, but I wished you to understand that I value my Watch highly and, if possible, desire it 
repaired.—Frank H. Curtis, Batavia, Genesee County, N. Y. 


| | Have Received Five Waterbury Watches. 


On July 4th, 1883, [received from you five Waterbury Watches that are in use now. Tam much more than pleased 
with them, in fact I cannot express myself as I should like. They are running as only first-class watches can. I 
prize them already as I would warches that cost $40 each.—Huranp H. Hexmran, Harpoot, Turkey. 


Would Not Sell for SIO. 


I received your card on the 24th of April, and the Watch on the 28th. I set it by a reliable timekeeper at noon 
on the 28th, and on May 2, at 8 P.M. (1°4 hours), it had not gained nor lost time. I think it is very nice, and I am 
well pleased with it. I would not sell it for $10 if I could not get another.—Wit Berry, Bushville, Ind. 


Just as Cood as a $50 Watch. 


The Waterbury is an A. No. 1 timekeeper. Just as good as any $50 Watch, for I have compared it during the 
past year with Watches costing that much.—S. J. Britton, Willettsville, 0. 


How to Obtain the Watch. 


We wish you to secure for the CompaNION one new subscriber before July 1, 1885. To make it an inducement 
for you to obtain for us this one new subscriber, we have made you this costly and liberal offer. We wish 
you, if possible, to obtain the new subscriber in your own town. The new subscriber must pay you the full 
price for the Companion, $1 75. 

We give this beautiful chased Watch, including nickel-plated Chain, real Compass Charm and satin-lined Case, 
for one new name and 75 cents additional, or for two new names and 25 cents additional, or 
forthree new names. We offer the Watch for sale, including Chain, Charm and satin-lined 
Case, for only &3.50, an 15 cents for postage and packing, when sent as a premiuin or purchased, 
Tf you wish the Watch revistered, von mnet send 19 cents extra. . 
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A NEW PREMIUM OFFER. 








Our Kensington Art Embroidery Stamping Outfit. 





PRIZE BANNER DESIGN. 

For particulars of this prize offer, see our 
last Premium List of October 30, 1884, page 
416. 


We have improved our popular Stamping Outfit each season for the 


give is much more valuable than any before offered to our subscribers. Art Embroidery and Stamping is the most 


Valuable and Popular Home 


iver engaged in by young ladies. It should become a part of every young lady 


Very few young ladies are able to originate and draw designs appropriate for art needle-work. We therefore ar- 
range with an artist to design for us appropriate patterns for this beautiful art-work. 

By means of a machine these designs are perforated in parchment. You thus have stencil of the pattern. 

By means of the Stamping Powder, the stencils, and a warm flatiron, you transfer the design to the 
material you wish to work. The cut shows a young lady in the act of transferring patterns to the cloths. 


What Can I Do With the Outfit ? 


Given for only ONE new name. 





past five years. The Outfit we now 


Ladies 


With each Stamping Outfit we will 





(we tg Company 
Taree ts @ crowd 





No. 3. 
FELT TIDY 14X16 INCHES. 
Stamped ready for working. Given wit 


each Outfit. We will sell tidy separately fo: 
25 cents, postage paid. 


The following list of articles are all contained in our new Stamping Outfit: 








| 
35 Parchment Stamping Patterns. Average price of each, 8 cents..... ....ssceeceeeeceees cooe SRD 
24 Artistic Initials, 134 inch in size. Price of the set........eeeeeeeeeeee 50 
2 Stamping Pads, new style. Price of each, 10 cents.......-06. 6. cence .20 
Ind ustry 2 Boxes Best Stamping Powder, one white and one black. Price of each, .30 
F 4 . 10 Tablets of Silk. Price of each, 2 cemts..cccccccccccccccccccccccvccccccccscccecs 20 
s practical home education. 1 Instruction Book, and Needles...........sseeeceeeees geenewee ic heme sues seq eeandaae ° 15 
1 Felt Tidy, 14x16, stamped, ready for working, with Owl Pattern (See cut No. 3.) Price... 25 

| 


$4.40 
If you should purchase these articles separately at the stores, they would cost you at least $4.40 We give the 
Outfit, complete, for only one new name. We offer it for sale for only $1. Postage and packing, 10 cents, when sent 
asa sale or premium. If you prefer we will give six skeins of filoselle silk instead of tablets. 


’ Manual of Fancy Work. 


give you free (provided you send extra stamps for the postage and packing on 


First—You can learn the Art of the celebrated Kensington Embroidery. Second—You can learn the | the book, which is 10 cents) a copy of the Ladies’ Manual of Fancy Work. 


Art of Perforated Stamping. Third—You can do your own Stamping 
with hundreds of beautiful articles of Kensington Embroidery. Fisth—You 


Fourth—You can adorn your homes } 


Description of the Book.—This is an Illustrated Guide to all kinds of Needle-Work, embracing Lace Work, 
can do Kensington Embroidery for | Knitting, Crochet-Work, Net-Work, ete., 


ete. The book has 500 beautiful illustrations, many of which are full 


others. Sirth— You can teach the Art of Kensington Embroidery and Stamping to others. Seventh—You can do | page. This is the most popular book of the kind ever published, and is cheap at the price, 50 cents. Do not for- 


Stamping for others. Many young ladies are making money who began with this Outfit. 


PRESENTS 


OFFERED FOR 
New Subscribers to the Companion. 


250 Watches, $1,250 in Cash, 50 Lockets, and 55 Pocket-Knives. 


360 GIFTS GIVEN IN ALL. 


™hese Presents will be given to the three hundred and 
sixty subscribers who secure the three hundred and sixty largest 
numbers ot names between Noy. 1, 1884, and July 1, 1885, no mat- 
ter which of the Premiums or what Commissions they may receive 
for their new subscribers. 














1 Gift of Five Hundred Dollars in Cash........--+...++++ &500 
1 Gift of Three Hundred Dollars in Cash..........+-+++. #300 
1 Gift of Two Hundred Dollars in Cash......--++-+++-++- #200 
1 Gift of One Hundred and Fifty Dollars in Cash...... $150 
1 Gift of One Hundred Dollars in Cash.........--+-++++++ 8100 
1 American Gold Watch, stem-winder, price...... eseseenveua 8100 
1 American Gold Watch, stem-winder, 

1 American Gold Watch, price ...------++-+eeeeees 

1 American Gold Watch, TTT TITITITIT TILT L TL 

L American Gold Wateh, “  cccccccccceerecceseeeeeeeeeees 

1 American Gold Watch, “  ccccceecccccceeeeeeeeees — BS 
1 American Gold Watch, “  ceeeeeeeeeeeee 

1 American Silwer Watch, “  ..cccccceccceecceeeeenceeeerees 

2 American Silver Watches,  ...--ecceee cece cree eeeeeneeees 


40 American Silver Watches, price 


40 Americar Silver Watches, 


40 American Silver Watches, “ 
40 American Silver Watches, “ 
40 American Silver Watches, “ sad OH cecceccceccesese ss 
40 Waterbury Watches, *. @ © stuoneisancen $3.50 | 
50 Lockets, No. 43. Price of each....-ceeeceeeeeeeeeeeeenseeeeeee a3 
55 Pearl-Handle Knives. Four Blades. Price of each. .....- -83 | 


The Presents above offered will be given in addition toa 
Premium for each new name. 


Conditions for Obtaining Premiums. 


No new name will be received unless payment of $1.75 in 
full is paid in advance. 

The Premiums are given by the Publishers for obtaining 
hew subscribers, not to new subscribers, 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive 
a premium for it. 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying the 


Achromatic Telescope No. 1232-12. 


mand for this superb Telescope is very great. Description.—Length, 
when extended, 1614 inches ; diameter, 1144 inches. When closed 6 inches. 
It has 6 lenses of the best French manufacture. The object lenses are Achro- 
matic. The extension tubes are polished brass, while the barrel of the instru- 
ment is covered with French Morocco. 


clear, you can see the time ona tower clock at a distance of three miles. A 
man who is one mile away will appear to be but twenty rods from you. The 
moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. Its power is fifteen times. It is a most 
excellent instrument. For only two new names, and 50 cents extra. Price 
$3. Postage and packing, 15 cents, when sent as a premium or 
purchased. This offer is made tor the Telescope without the Stand. 








full subscription price, can then receive Premiums for all the 
new subscribers he may obtain and send us, 

No Premium will be forwarded until the postage, indicated 
for each one, has been received by us. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers Youth’s Companion, 
41 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 





Given for two new names and 50 cents additional. 


The cut shows the Telescope attached te our new Stand No. A. The de- 


How far can I see with this Telescope? If the atmosphere is 





| get if you wish to obtain the book free, you must enclose 70 cents extra, and we will send i twith the Outfit. 


Beautiful Solid Gold Ring, No. 412. 


Given for one new name. 


This is a new style Gold Ring which we have just had made for our sub- 
scribers. It is artistically chased as seen in the cut. The upper and under 





rim of the ring projects over the engraved part, thus protecting it from wear 
and adding extra strength. Every ring warranted. 

Given for one uew name. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 6 
cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Crazy Sofa-Pillow Outfit. 


Given for one new name. 

This premium is one of the best we have ever given. It consists of sufficient 
material of rich brocades, velvets, satins and silks to face a sofa-pillow about 
21 inches square. Also 25 
skeins Embroidery Silk, assort- 
ed colors, 15 Parchment Stamp- 
ing Patterns, 2 Stamping Pads, 
1 Box White Stamping Powder, 
1 box Black Stamping Powder, 
and 1 Manual on Fancy Work 
and Patchwork Stitches. Crazy 
Patchwork has become very 
popular, and is now running 
in the direction of Crazy Sofa- 
Pillows. The material we give 
costs from one to three dollars 
a yard, and includes many rich 
and elegant colors. 

Given for one new name. Price 
$1. Postage and pack- 
ing, 12 cts., when sent asa 
premium or purchased. 














Fisherman’s Outfit and Jointed Pole. 
Given for one new name. 


This is our latest and best Outfit for fishing. It consists of a fine 11-foot 








New Telescope Stand No. A. 


Given for one new pame. 

We have had many calls for a good Telescope Stand. As there is nothing 
of the kind in the market for less than $5 each, we have been obliged to in- 
vent and make such a stand Itis so arranged that the Telescope can be at- 
tached or removed from the Stand with ease. It has a nickel-plated Ball 
and Socket Joint, so that the direction of the Telescope can be changed 
to any point in an instant. The height of the Stand can be varied from three 


to five feet, by adjusting the upright steel rod. Every person having one | 


| of our $3 Telescopes will find this Stand invaluable. 

| Given for one new name. Price $1.50 each. It must be sent by express 
not paid. A Special Offer, We will sell the Telescope and Stand together, 

| for $3.75—express paid by receiver 


jointed Fishing Rod with brass tips and ferrules, 1 bob, 1 cork or quill bob, 
| w.th hook and line, 2 lead sinkers, 1 40-foot linen line, 1 shorter line, 10 as- 
| sorted hooks, 2 trout fly hooks, 1 fine ornamented tin bait-box with hinged 





| cover, 1 trojiing hook for pickerel, and 2 hooks attached to hair or gut snell. 
This Outfit will make the boys’ eyes sparkle who delight in fishing. Given 
for l new name. Price $1. Postage and packing, 30 cents, when 
sent asa premium or purchased Sent in 2 packages. 
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A Beautiful Brass Banner Stand. | 
Given for one new name. 

This Banner Stand is made of brass and finished in French Lacquer. It is highly polished, and will not turn dark 
nor lose its beautiful finish. It has ornamental spear ends and figured base ; it also has brass loops to hold the fin- 
ished needlework. 18 inches high and 10 inches wide. The cut of the Banner Stand is found on page 194 of this list 
in connection with our New Embroidery Outfit offer. 

All those who ure to compete for our Prize Banner Watch’ should own one of these Stands. Given for one new 
name. Price,$l. Postage and packing, 20 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Electro-Magnetic Battery. 


Given for one new name. 














The cut gives an accurate representation of this 
wonderful Magnetic Battery. It is a new invention. 
Although simple in its construction, yet it produces a 
powerful current of electricity, fully as powerful as 
some batteries which cost $5. Many physicians 
make use of the Magnetic Battery. There are 
cases of nervous affection, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
sciatica, toothache, etc., which they claim can be re- 
lieved by electricity. The Battery we offer has been 
manufactured expressly for ys, and is EXTRA STRONG, 


and contains chemicals ready for immediate use. Full 
directions accompany each Battery. 
Given for only one new name. Price $1. Post- 


age and packing, 15 cents, when sent as a 
premium or purchased. 

This practical instrument can be used either in the 
school-room or at home as a means for illustrating 
principles in electricity. 





Companion Union Web Hammock. 
Given for one new name. 


Size of Hammock when extended—lengtb, 11 feet ; 
width, 8 feet; length of bed, 6 feet. 

The demand for this superior Hammock last year 
was very great, being more than three times any 
former season. 

















The Companion Hammock we offer is made ex- 
pressly for us. The cord from which it is made is the 
same size and quality as that from which the 
$3 Hammocks are made. No one can purchase for 
$1.75 a better Hammock than the one we offer for $1. 
It is hand-made, and has the Safety Lacing Cord and 
patent safety knots. The cut shows the improved 
ring used at each end, and the very strong way the 
cords are attached to the ring. 

Given for only one new name. Price 
only $1. Postage and packing, 
30 cents, when sent as a premium or 
purchased. 


The celebrated Union Web Hammock 
Co. make two other styles of Ham 
mocks: 

Style A B is twelve feet long and 
twelve feet wide. Given for two new 
names and 30 cents additional. Price 
$2. Postage and packing, 35 
cents, when sent as a premium or pur- 
chased. 

Style A A is the best Hammock we \ 
offer. Given for three new names and v t 
20 cents additional. Price $2.50. Postage and packing, 50 cen 
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ts, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


New Lightning Electric Dynamo Motor. 


Given for one new name, and 15 cents additional. 
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For the Companion. 
EASTER DAY. 


The world itself keeps Easter day, 
For happy birds are singing; 

And from the earth so cold and gray 
The tiny blades are springing; 

The seeds that in their graves have lain— 
So silently abiding 

The hour when spring-time’s sun and rain 
Should call them from their hiding— 

Now rise again to bud and bloom, 
And fill the earth with gladness; 

Gone are the days of wintry gloom; 
Spring is no time for sadness. 


Each tree and shrub the new life feels 








interesting autobiographical poem. Read these im- 
passioned words, over and over, for they are worth 
remembering. 


“Books, books, books! 

And how I felt it beat 

—. in the morning's dark, 
‘fore the sun would let me read!” 


The first book first. 
Under m 
An hour 


And these also: 


“When 
We gloriously forget ourselves, and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, into a book's profound, 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth, 
‘Tis then we get the right good from a book.” 


JAMES T. FLELDS. 


+> 
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For the Companion. 


PREVENTIVE TREES. 


Ezekiel, the Hebrew prophet, speaks (47:12) of 
trees whose leaf shall be “for medicine.” John, in 
the Revelation 2), writes of the tree of life, 
whose leaves ‘“‘were for the healing of the nations.” 
Whatever may be the interpretation of these expres- 
sions, it is evident that the words are based upon the 
ancient opinion that the leaves of certain trees pos- 


OD» 





Through every vein warm-glowing; 

And buds burst forth—the promise sure 
Of leaves and fruit soon growing; 

The little streams—ice-bound so long— 
Flow onward gaily singing; 

Freed from their fetters, join their song 
With Easter joy-bells ringing. 


The Christ is risen,—as all things tell: 
Then let all hearts warm-glowing, 
From doubts and sorrows rise as well, 
With love and faith o’erflowing. 
Let Hope again rise from the tomb 
Of earthly griefs and losses; 
Life’s blossoms spring from dust and gloom, 
And crowns are won by crosses. 
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For the Companion. 


A STORY OF MRS. BROWNING. 


It was my great good fortune to know this woman 
of genius, and listen to the sound of her magnetic 
voice; to see her at the “Casa Guidi” in Florence, 
when she was a happy wife and mother, and in Rome, 
during the last years of her life. I first met her in 
London, at the pleasant table of her kinsman, John 
Kenyon, to whom she dedicated a book of poems. 
She has been poetically called the ‘Sister of Tenny- 
son”? and the ‘‘Daughter of Shakespeare,” but such 
fanciful relationships convey no distinct impressions 
of her true position in letters. She wrote “Aurora 
Leigh,” “‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” “‘The Cry of 
the Children,” and this is a sufficient answer to any 
question about her literary kinsfolk. 

I once asked her to give me, in her own hand-writ- 
ing, ‘one of her own poems,” and she sent me that 
exquisite lyric, “He Giveth His Beloved Sleep,” an 
evidence, perhaps, that she counted that piece among 
her own favorites. In estimating her best it is hard 
to determine which should be placed above others. 
All her poems have that quality in them which stamps 
supremacy on their value, and we linger with satis- 
fied delight over everything that bears her name. 
Sheis the peeress in her own right whenever she 
walks into the arena of verse, and there is no one of 
her own sex to dispute preéminence of rank with 
her. 

The great shadow of her early life, to which she 
more than once refers in her poetry, was the loss of 
an idolized brother by drowning. Let me tell my 
young readers the sad story: When a young girl, she 
ruptured a blood-vessel on the lungs, which did not 
heal. Her physician, Dr. Chambers, consigned her 











This Motor, as its name indicates, runs with great speed. Its power is generated in a large carbon cell, and is 
conveyed from there to a dynamo. This dynamo is built in a substantial manner, and is capable of running toy 
machinery and movable figures with great rapidity. It is about seven inches long, can be started or stopped in- 


stantly, has two iron speeds on its drive wheel, and is also easily operated. As electricity may become our future | 


motive power, this Lightning Electric Motor will possess peculiar interest to all our subscribers. 
Given for one new name and 15 cents additional. Price $1.00. Postage and packing, 30 cents, when 
sent as a premium or purchased. 


DRED; A Tale of the Creat Dismal Swamp. 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Two volumes in one. 700 pages. Given for one new name, and 30 cents additional. 

This remarkable story has a close con- 
nection with “‘Unecle Tom’s Cabin,” 
and might be called a sequel to it. 

The later editions are published under 
the title of ‘Nina Gordon.” It is a 
story of thrilling power, and abounds in 
humorous delineations of negro character. 
This wonderful book is fully as pathetic 
and tragic as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Formerly published in two volumes. By 
special arrangement with publishers we 
can offer both volumes complete, bound 
in one, for only one new name, and 30 cts. 
additional. 700 pages, strongly bound in 
cloth with gold decorations. Price, $1.50. 
Postage and packing, 15 cts. 
additional, when sent as a premium or 
purchased. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Two volumes in one. 529 pages. 114 
cuts. For one name and 40 cents extra. 

This book has formerly been published 
in two volumes. It is printed in large 
type, is handsomely bound in cloth, ornamented in gold. This edition contains the unabridged and complete story 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, also a very interesting introduetion giving the history of the book. 

Given for one new name and 40 cents additional. Price $1.75. Postage and packing, 20 cents, when 

sent as a premium or purchased. 








to a milder climate for the winter, and she went into 
beautiful Devonshire for restoration. 

| Among the members of her family who accompan- 
jied her to those healing shores was her eldest 
brother, a young man eminently worthy of the love 
of such a sister. I have heard him described by those 
who knew him as an exceptional person in all that 
goes to the making of character, a being almost de- 
voutly worshipped by the young poetess, his sister. 
He it was who constantly watched over her couch of 
illness with the tender skill of a woman, and she 
eagerly counted the moments when he was obliged to 
be out of her room. 

For a whole year they had lived side by side in this 
affectionate companionship, she all the while being 
greatly benefited by the mild sea-breezes of Torquay. 
At last the time drew near for her return to London, 
and her father’s house was being put in order for her 
comfort. 

One summer morning her brother embarked on 
board a small sail-boat with two friends for a trip of 
| several hours around the coast. They were to man- 
age the little craft themselves, and danger was never 
once dreamed of. Just as the vessel came in sight of 
the window where Miss Barrett sat watching her 
white sail, the boat struck a sunken reef, and all who 
were in her, so young and so full of life, went down 
and perished in the sea, before assistance could be 
rendered. None of the bodies were ever found, al- 
though the whole village, that was full of sympathy, 
assembled in the search. 

This was the tragedy which utterly prostrated for 
years afterwards the health and soul of Elizabeth 
Barrett. Somehow she felt that she herself had in 
some measure been the cause of all this horror, and 
she suffered :.c:ordingly. If she had never gone to 
| Devonshire, her brother had not died! This was the 
burden of her lamentations. Her whole being seemed 
shattered, and a year longer elapsed before she was 
able to be removed to London. 

She once told a friend of mine, that during the 
whole winter after the catastrophe, the sound of the 
waves rang in her ears the dying moans of her drown- 
ing brother. 

After her return to London she became the inmate 
for years of a large darkened chamber, into which 
few persons, beside the family, were ever admitted. 
There she pursued her Greek studies, and gave all her 
remaining strength to the growth of her mind as a 
poetess. 

The fatal event, which so saddened her youth, 
gave also a still deeper devotional feeling to her 
poems. The shadow fell upon her heart, and her 
spirit, thus chastened, took the hue of sorrow so ap- 
parent in many of her earlier pieces. In ‘Aurora 
Leigh” you will find her own student-life depicted with 
a firm and vivid hand. Her literary progress and in- 











| tellectual rapture are charmingly given in that most 


sess a healing energy. 

| But apart from this remedial virtue, it is certain 
that trees play an important part in preventing dis- 
ease. The Eucalyptus of Australia, vulgarly known 
as the gum-tree, is said to prevent malaria. Its effica- 
cy is ascribed to its thirst, whereby its roots are made 
to drain the soil for yards beyond that in which they 
extend themselves. But its preventive power may 
also be due to its large leathery leaves. These exhale 
a volatile aromutic oil, and often extend their edges, 
instead of their sides, towards the sky and the earth, 
thus exposing each side to the light, and, it may be, 
| intercepting the malarious germs. 

Be this as it may, a fact recorded by an English of- 
ficer, who served many years in India, shows that 
trees do prevent malaria. 

The troops at acertain station in Bengal were so 
often attacked by sickness that it was determined to 
remove them to a more healthy locality, The officer 
referred to was ordered to select a suitable site fora 
camp. As he was unable to find a more healthy site 
in the neighborhood, he thought that a re-arrange- 
ment of the Sepoys’ barracks might secure their 
health. 

He had noticed that between the officers’ quarters 
and a large swamp there were several large trees. 
He also observed that there was no sickness among 
the officers or their servants except in the case of the 
inmates of one house, which, being unprotected by 
the foliage, was exposed to the wind that blew over 
the swamp. 

Some little distance from the parade-ground there 
was a belt of trees. To the rear of this belt he re- 
moved the Sepoys’ huts, so as to shelter them from 
the miasma of the swamp. The regiment thus lo- 
cated remained free from fever for several years. 
Then the trees were cut down, and malaria immedi- 
ately attacked the men. : 

The officer also records that at Prome, Burmah, one 
company of soldiers were free from malarial fever, 
whilst their comrades suffered severely from its at- 
tacks. Investigation showed that the healthy com- 
pany was sheltered from the miasma by a mound 
covered with trees, which interposed between their 
barracks and the neighboring swamp. The sick sol- 
diers lived in barracks which were unsheltered 
from the wind when it blew across the malarial 
swamp. 


—~+@>— 
For the Companion. 


THE FINGER-NAILS. 


While serving as a protection to the extremities of 
the fingers, well-preserved nails add much to the 
beauty of the hand. 

On the contrary, nothing renders the hand more 
unsightly than thick, irregular and soiled nails. But 
another consideration, making a proper care of them 
of the highest importance, is the fact that every per- 
son who labors with the hands is liable to gather, 
under the free margin of his nails, foreign matter, 
which may be very poisonous to the tissues of the 
body. Many cases have occurred in which the slight- 
est abrasions of the cuticle by means of the finger- 
nail have resulted in malignant, even fatal, inflam- 
mations. 

If, from any cause, the nail becomes thick and in- 
elastic, it soon becomes rough, and assumes the ap- 
pearance of an excrescence rather than an ornament. 
In this condition it is much more difficult to keep 
clean. To avoid this, the hand should not be sub- 
jected to the action of strong alkalies, such as quick- 
lime, etc.; neither should foreign substances be re 
moved from the surface by scraping, as, from the pe- 
culiar manner of its growth, this will cause the nail 
to thicken. 

Tocleanse the surface and the margin adjoining the 
skin, a soft nail-brush, mild soap, and soft water 
should be applied once each day, while the foreign 
matter, accumulated under the free margin, should be 
removed as often as the hands are washed, by passing 
the rounded point of asmall knife-blade once or twice 
beneath it. 

This being done while the nail is wet, one move- 
ment will generally be sufficient to remove the sub- 
stance completely; but care should be taken to detach 
no more of the nail, as this may, if repeated, cause 
the detached margin to recede until it is necessary 
to allow a wide growth to protect the end of the 
finger. 

The paring should also be done while the nail is 
soft from washing, with an instrument, which will 
make a perfectly smooth edge, and sufficiently often 
to limit the breadth of the free margin to about one- 
twelfth of aninch. This breadth is best, especially in 
the case of persons who have to do rough work with 
the hands, for two reasons; it prevents the breaking 
of the nail and also the accumulation of much for- 
eign substance. The corners should not be very 
closely cut, or the troublesome condition known as 
ingrown nail may be produced. 

To prevent the breaking of the cuticle near the root 
of the nail (commonly called “‘hang-nail”’), the skin 
should be pressed—not scraped—loose from the nail 
i at least once a week. 
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Cheapest List of Plants, Cuttings, 
Seeds in U.S.free. 


VOREIGN 


f she ets on com, 


Stammering 


& Northern-grown 
Chas. M. Butteriie ld, Bellows Fait> 


N Sti LU pps. Agents wanted to sell “to sell approval 
Zo per cL. ureen & Co., Medford, Mass, 


svt. 


Thoroughly Cured, [Tndorsed by Dr, Hame- 


moud, the late Peter Cooper, and others, 
Send for circular. /. ht. Aldrich, 9 W. Uti st, N.Y. 
FOREICN STAMPS. 1) fine, All different, many 





li 
er Ste, Boston, 


rare, 2o cts. An 8-page (1885) price 

tion. KE, A. HOL TON, 3 Su 

WOMAN’SJOURNAL., A Weekly Paper, devoted to 

Woman Suffrage. Editor, Lucy Stone. Specimen free. 

Asst'd Tracts, lic. Address Woman's Journal, Boston,Ms 
Music for l2e. 


VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and | 
Cards, lie. 


00 Birthday,Easter and Bird Chromo | 


t sent on applica- 





















L. HATHAW AY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


HOPPINC:: every description prompt- 


ly done, Send for circular. 





Mrs. F, L. UHLER, Box 765, P hiladelphia, Pe 
¥ ANTED., Send loc. for 
Cati re cue pi prices RD; 
c 
wot RRS ° WASS 


1ISTORY IN RAY! ME. 
By Mrs. ©. H. oe (of Gardner Institute forYoung 
Ladies, 603 Fifth Avenue), New York City 


It makes the study of history an agreeable pastime. 
“Worth its weight in gold.” Price 50 ce nts. 


‘ce TO PRESERVE FLOWERS. 








a> ee 
Se Given as a premium to purchasers of fa> 
i} Plants, Bulbs, &c. Catalogue free. = 
mo E. HIPPARD, Youngstown, Ohio. oe 
VERY HOUSE-KEEPER wants one of our 
patent Bluing 





Peciaieo. We want agents eve yous re. Valu ~~ 
7RESENTS free. Sample sufficient for 20 was 
je s sent for lO cents. THE SPENCER B 










ING PADDLE co., LA Ww. Lake St.. Chi 
“trial package” of will be sent by 
A mail to any ad- BILIOUSINE. ss upon re= 
ceipt of a two-cent postage stam ine is a 
sure cure for Dyspepsia, He adac ea. 4 ion, In- 
digestion, Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Liver Complaint 
and Malaria. SNOW & EARLE, Providence, R. ! 


SHORTHAN thoroughly taught by 

MAIL or personally; 
good situations procured ali pupils when competent, 
Phonography, the ighly learned, opens the best field 
for young people, specially for edue ated young ladies, 


| 
Send for cir'lar. W. G. CHAFFE EK, Oswego, N.Y. 


Over 100 Beautiful 
Varieties of Silks for 


ZY 


Embroid’rySilk,ass’d 
colors, 20c. a package, 


STAMPING. ; 


not rub off, 
Ka 





Send ten 2e, stamps for sam- 
ples and book of fancy stitch- 
es, designs, &c., for 


hh Age te 


Send us a stamp and we will send 
you ins he 7 for sti unping on 
Plush, V« Felt, ete., so it will 

Send us 1l5e., hey we will send also BIG 

of 8% Designs for Stamping and Fancy 

Work, T. EK. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


INCUBATORS 


Send for catalogue. AND 








BR ° 
J. U. PARREY, THREE OAKS, MICH. 


The 
Atwood 
Cologne reokdy Dr tiguists and Fancy Goods 
A PRESENT.“ $4 fac: 


in., of all “Our PRESIDENTS” 
land), Free to any one sending us names of 2 Book 
Agents, and te, in stamps for wrapping and postage. 


Combines a lasting odor with an 

exquisitely delicate fragrance; ote 

tractive in appearance, delis ghtful in 

bouquet, ae commends itself tol uly 
entlema 


NGR. AV- 


» 2x28 
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Mention Companion, | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


‘| MAGIC LANTERNS 


| And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. Views illus- 
trating every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. 
2A profitable business for a man with a small capi- 
| fat Also, Lanterns oe fome Amusement, 136-page 
Catalogue one TER, Mfx. Optician, 
York. 
Send 


9 Nassau Street, New 
BOYS i 


us 10 cents and we 
send you a RUSSIA 
| LEATHER PENCIL POCKET to hold 
|2pens. One to hold 3 pens for 15 cents, 
:| and our special terms to agents. Every 
Man and Boy wants one, and we want 

| agents everywhere. 
| LAPHAM & BOGART, 3 John St., N.Y. 
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Ne w standing ¥ ‘ee 5 Murillo: 
eV E ral ‘webs of Fine 
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Mualin. starched together 
form the FABRIC, Pol- 
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APRIL 2, 1885. 








30,000 YOUNG MEN 


ae ale EASTMAN COLLEGE an open door to 
ssful business life. Every student becomes in turn 
Me erchant, Trader, Broker and Banker, in fact, demon- 
























wrong side. Ten for 2% 
cents at — s or | — totry. Two Gold Medals 
awarded at M.C. M. A. air, Boston, 18st, Collar and 
vault poe A Nad posqpeld for SEX cts. ¢ oe aeenigg free, 
fev ersible Collar Co., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 

HENLEY’ S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE. 
» Latest. and Best, and Most Com- 
sntit KATE in the market. | 
“dd Oct. 16, 188), and Aug. 23, 1881. 
Improved Aug., 1882, 


iberal Terms to the Trade. 

‘or Prices and Catalogue 

= enclose 4cts.stamps. 
mentioning Youth's 
Companion,to M.C, 
Henley, Patente 
and Manufacturer, 
Richmond, Ind. 


“TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Telegraph, 
| &ec.. send your address, by postal card or letter, and get 

J. Hi. BUNNELL & CoJS Manual of Instruction for | 

Learners of Telegraphy, latest edition, which we will | 
jsend Free of © harge to all who apply by mail or 
otherwise. [tis the plainest and best book of instrue- 
tion in Telegraphy ever published, being complete in 
description, explanation and illus str: ations. 

UNN 
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i106 and 108 L iberty St., New York, 
STRONG HEALTHY zh LANTSt 
DELIVERED SAF —= MAIL. 
Poou EP RICH 
GOLDEN YELLOW. 
Y we GLOWING 
MINE, 
WHITE, WITH DELICATE 
K CENTER, 
Making atrio had A. FINEST PINKS in Cultivation! 


| Plant of each to dress for 6O0C, or 2 of each for $i, 
llu etrated Descriptive Priced Catalogue Free. 
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Agents Wanted for “The Lives and Graves of 
OurPresidents.”’ Address ELDER Pub.Co. Chicago,IL, 
ior 


seen { $1.0 
jogue Free. Order now 
B.REED, “CHAMBERSBURG, PA, 

FOR LADIES’ _ 


HEADQUARTERS FANGY WORK. 


t®-SPECIAL OFFER 
We will send you our LADIES’ Sonos ¥ 4 y Work, 
and INSTRUCTIONS FOR STAMPING (Price eee for 3 
2c. stamps, J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MASS 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. L. 


MRKs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Cheapest place in New York City to buy materials for 
rt Needlework, Perforated Patterns, wholesale and re- 


tail. Se nd 5ce nis for Ulustrs ated dC ati logue. 


LADIES’ FAVORITE 
IMPER 
Simple, durable, 


itiful metal boxes, No. | for Frizzes, or 


Best ever made 

or teste crimps. Only Loe oa r box, post nail. 
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» Fast, New STE AMISH PY OF Re ME. 

Send for ¢ ircuilar—free, TT ot tWEK, wooreae 





ys H. & F. H. TASKER, 
b nw 991 & 993 Fulton Street, | 
Near St. James Place, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Shoes sent toany part of the U S. with- 
out extra charge for delivery. 





Price, $3.00. 23-senn FoR OESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


PEE’S FARM ANNUAL | 


PS a roe 1885 FREE, 
Tells all about the BEST SEEDS, 


120 pages, 
Hundreds of New illustrations and Two 
Colored Plates, Send your address to 


LW. ATLEE BURPEE & CO.. PHILA.. PA. 


OUR STRONG MOS 


TAB 
LIABLE fection) for SB 


(your BY selec alu oS BL. for i $4 for $12. 
ROSES B 


DOL 
email our % ataloguis $0, tor. 9M increas = a 
interested in Rose Culture, upon application, Free. 
R.SCOTT & SON, Rose Growers, Philadelphia. 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
I will mail to you a code of rules, 
whereby any one (who is thin-faced 
and thin-necked) can, ina very short 
time, develop the muscles of the 
cheeks and make them look plump 
and rosy, and also fill out the neck, 
or the sum of 50 cents. Prof, D. 
L. Dowd, Home School for Physical 
Culture, VE. Mth St... New York 


every lady wants is our ‘*M ANUAL 


OF NEEDLEWORK,” It plainly 
teaches yer to do Kensins gton, Ara- 


W HAT sene, and other embroidery, and gives 


diagrams of the various stitches. It also has chapters | 

















ARE ranean 


BEAUTIFU 








on Knitting, Crocheting, Tattin, Honiton, Point, and 
Macreme Lace Making. Rug Making, ete.. with instrue- 
tions for making many articles Aaigg home adornment, 100 
pages, fully illustrated. | Pri postpaid, 35 cents. 

ants wanted, PATTEN UBLISHING CO.,, 


as 


Weat Lith Street, New York, 





JAY-EYE- SEE 


PATENT WIRECURRY COM cea 


Best in the world—can’t scratch 
the skin—only comb fit to use on a 
horse’s legs. Try it this spring on 
your muddy and shedding horses. 
Ask your dealer for it. Sample by mail, prepaid, 30 cents, 


MUNCIE NOVELTY Co., Muncie, Indiana. 











The great collection of the most thrilling personal adventures, 

exploits of scouts and spies, forlorn hopes,heroic brave ,im- 
risonments aud hair-breadth escapes, romantic inci 
and-to-hand struggies, per rilous pourasye, Carin raidsan 

bold deeds ON durin t Civil hay No 

book hike it. PROFUSE.T iELUSTR JED. Outeclis all 

Scammell & Coes Box 4102 Philadelphia or St. AL outs, 


= THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS: 


Has : Pad different from all oth- 
ers, is cup shape, with Self-ad- 
justing Ball in centre: adapts it- 
self to all positions of the body, 
while the ball in the cup press- 
es ¢- k the intestines, just 

as pager ntact res with the 
With light pressure the Hernia is held secure- 
and a radical cure certain, It is eet) 

Sent by mail. Circulars free. 
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ly day and night, 
durable and cheap. 


LESTON | TRUSS CO., Chicago 4 


BauCK STILE MACHINERY | 
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Send tor Circulars of Stone Separating oashens, 
Engines and fol!) Tile Factores On 





FREY, SHECKLER & HOOVER, Bucyrus, O. 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- | 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 


™ GoondD NEWS 
| Gaerne 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 


TO LADIES! 
' Gola “Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now's your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas | 

Rose Decorated Ly tSet. For full ar tic ulars address 
REAT AMERIC AN TE: 
e 4 3 Vv esey St.. 
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New York. 
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| ingly a price. 
| for our profits. 


live, wide-awak 
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best way to do 
are Ag A to abide by the results 
CK E ** contains one pape 
Tomato, C ce s ve xe —~ bmg Cabhage, 
Fringed Lettuce, Mammoth Red Onion, 
ORDER yy Ss Purple Top Globe Turn 


0 ER AT ONCE, and take 
CENTS, posts al netes or sts ape 
prep raid, The “* FARM AND GARDEN” alone is 
package. The packages are put up ready for mailing, : 


address, with the paper one year, ALL 
NO DItscoUuNnT On TH ESE 

themselves of the offer if they wish. If you are already 
and have the paper sent to some friend, Address all ord 


FULLY 











n une mor « 


of Choice Seeds ata trifling cost, as an inducement to try them, 


Long Orange Carrof, 
Long Sugar Parsnip, Boston Market Cucumber, 


advantage of the greatest offer ever made. FTY 
and receive the Seeds by return mail, and the Paper One Year, all fully 


PACKAGES, no matter how ‘many are ordered. 


Cc. W. DORR & CO., 669 FOURTH ST. DES MOINES IOWA, 









































strating for himself EXPER/MENTALL Y all the essen- 
practical education is the art of making ACT/VE and 
USEFUL what we learn. For full particulars, address, 
EASTMAN COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
OUR MONTHLY 
GOODS and — Gives complete Cen 
logue and Prices 
valued ata Million of UJ | D F 
Dollars. roe ‘G 
Barcain Ree 
Choice o heogy wena. 
Materials at Smallest Cost. often save many times its cost in 
a single purchase. SAMPLE. COPIES FREE. 
COOPER & CONARD, PHILADELPHIA. 
= art it Aceh 0 aba cot 
Bicycles and Tricycles. 
RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. 
STODDARD, LOVERING & CO. 
OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS, 
A _ Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
w hooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c. 
leading to Consumption, | It cures 
where other medicines | have failed, and is 
. a © ough medicine in the world, 
Pleasant | to taste. 25 5c., 50c., and #1 per bottle. If 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute, 25c. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies & heals. 25c. 
German n Corn Remover Kills corns & bunions. 25c, 


tial principles involved in business. We believe that a 
CENTS A YEARI!I 
First-Class City Stock, 

ing. Tells WHAT TO Morag Ln ped —— MAKE IT, and how to get 

BOSTON, MASS. 

exte nsively acknowledged as the best. 

your druaqgi st does not keep it, ask him:-to order it for you, 

Are SV in on a SERVICE. 














| 











Used the Chief 
Mee a cian of the 
U. S._Coast Survey; 

b the Admira 
pt MT. in the 
. S. Naval Observ- 
or Astro- 


cal work; and 
J Locomotive 
Engineers, Con- 
ductors and Kail- 
way men. They are 
recognized as 
for all uses in which 
close time and durabili- 
ty are requisites, Sold 
in princi al cities and 

Tasive Agents, 





THE BEST | 


towns by the COMPANY'S S exec 
(leading jewellers,) who give a Full Warranty. 








THE \ nels CHINATEA CO 


y as premiums to those. forming clubs for the 
saleor their EASandCOFFEES, a. _Teaand 
ilverware, Watches, etc. WHITE TEA 
SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with $104 $12 orders. 
DECORATED TEA SETS of 444 5S © peces 

with S13, and $18 orders. STEM WIN 
SWIs S WATCHES with $15 orders. ‘GOLD 
| BAND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces or 
| White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your aldress and mention this paper, we 

| will mail you our Club Book conta 


Premium & Price List. THE GREATOHINA THEO 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
} 
s—== LIQUID GLUE 
a ||| L used “by Pullman Palace Car Co.. 
Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co., 
» & by thousands of first-class m’frs.& 


1 mechanics throughout the world,for 
P ail kinds of fine work onW: ood, Ivory, 








Ex’bn, London, 1883. Pronounced ae 


STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN 


Sold in tin cans for mechanics and 
Amateurs.& in bottles forFamily use 
for repairing F Furniture Gines. Chine 
and Bric-a-B By mail, 25 


> cts. 
READ HOW TO | CET A 


| 
SAMPLE CAN FREE. 


Go to any retail dealer, show him this advertisement 

| and get him to write on his business card if he does not 
keep LePage’s Glue, then send the card to us with 10 cts. 
to pay postage, and we will send to the dealer two sam- 
ples, one for him and one for you, This offer is good for 


one month only. - RUSSIA CEMENT CO., en Mass, 








The Best Offer of the . Season! 


OUR SPECIAL “FARM AND GARDEN” PACKAGE for 1885. 


portunity to secure the “Farm and Garden,” the best 
armers’ paper in America, for one year, and a supply 
We are 
juce them into thousands of new homes, and believe the 
this is by sending you this Sample Package at an exceed- 
of your trial of our Seeds, and trust in your future orders 
r each Cuban 


e 


Jueen Watermelon, New Favorite 
Boston Market Celery, Green 

ip, and Bay View Melon. 

Send your address with FT 


worth many times the price of the entire 
and cannot be broken or changed: but will be sent to any 
PREPAID, by mail, on receipt of price. -RE IS 
Old customers may avail 
a subscriber for the paper, order the Seeds for yourself, 
ers plainly to 























“POLLY PUT — KETTLE ON AND WE'LL ALL TAKE 


TEA.”—O/d Sone 
TEA CLUB ORDERS. 

We have made a specialty for six years of giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold “Band Sets, Silverware, etc, 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We do 
avery large Tea and Coffee business, be aida *s sending out 
from 60 to 9 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER- 
PLATED C: are as Premiums with $5, $7 and 
$10 —— = AL, E TEA SETS with $10 orders. 
DECOR ED TRA SETS with $13. GOLD 
BAND m3 MOSS ROSE SETS of 44 ieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 112 pieces, with $20 ordérs, 
and a Host of other Premiums. Send us postal and 
mention this paper, and we will send you full Price 
and Illustrated Premium List. Fre ent charges 
average 75 cents per 100 pou to points Ww est. 

GREAT LONDO EA “9 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








= injuries onstng j from } gospulency. 
the most common of which 


Umbilical Hernia 
or Rupture 


Seeley $ Elastic 
Abdominal Belt and Umbilical Tru 


by which a firm support is given to the abdomen, inva. 
riably diminishing its size, thereby improving the form 
and affording comfort and safety. Catalogue, with illus. 
trations and directions for self measurement mailed un. 
der plain cover, gn receipt of 25c. Address **Ladies’ 
Department,”” 

SEELEY °S HARD-RUBBER TRUSS 


"pulsda 0-8-4. ¢ESTABLISHMENTS$ “tonten, tage 


Philada., U.S. A. 
Under patronage of the World's most Rh supe 
Rerverence: vee S. D. @ “ee ay gy Rp Willard Parker, 

.H. Pan t, Dr. Thom Morton, and ot 
t2 The Correct. re Skillful Mechanical ‘Treatment of 


HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY. 


Elan i ctl ae for’ a icose =~ wou. tw <5 or 
ened estock! B Belts 


ody tw (to Ince or buckle) for 
p ~~, or abdominal tumors. Shoulder Braces 
&c.. constantly in stock and made to order, 
1. B. SEELEY & C@., PHILADE LPHIA, PA, 














R CLEANSING THE SKIN and Sealp of Birth Hu- 

mors, for allaying Itching, Burning and Inflamma- 
tion, for curing the first symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, 
Milk Crust, Seall Head, Serofula, and other inherited 
skin and blood diseases, CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, 
and CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, ex- 
ternally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, are infallible. Absolutely pure. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICURA, 5ie.; SOAP, 25¢.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., 
BOSTON. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








aan ONLY yey? ace that can be returned by 


weeks wear. if not found 


ATISF c 
ts price refund »y seller. 
e in a variety of styles and prices, Sold by first- 
class dealers everywhere. Reware of worthless imi- 
tations. None genuine without Ball’s name on bex. 
CHICAGO CORSET CQ., Chicago, Ill. 
nd 13 Lispenard St., New York City. 


“Horlick’s Food for Infants has saved 

many lives,” writes R. V. Tooker,M.0).. 
Chicago, Til. Sold by a! 
druggists. Price 4 an 
75 cts. Sent by mail fe! 





amount in stamps. 
Book sent free. 
Se 





em 
HORTICK’S FoeD co. Racine, Wi 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, 





liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 








